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President— 
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Superintendent of Evangelism—Rev. Benjamin T. Livingston. 

Field Representative—Alonzo M. Petty, D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Director Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D.D., 2859 
Cherry St., Denver, Col.; Director Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; 
Director Chinese Work—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director Christian 
Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes. 

Director East India Work—Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Minnie V. Sandberg. 
Administrative Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 
Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr. 
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Woman’s Promotional Scretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—George I.. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

Religious Education ee E. Chalmers. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D 

Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, I!I., 2328 So. 
Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, Cal., 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, 
Mo., 1107 McGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, 
Canada, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Dr. W. G. Spencer.’ 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
—Miss May Huston 

Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 

Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buftalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
275 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 
Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 
Advisory Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 
Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 
Western Secretary—George L. White, D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 


Chairman—J. W. Baker. 

Vice-Chairmen—J. F. Elwell, Mrs. F. C. Nickles. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D, 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 
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Schools and Colleges—Clarence A. Barbour, D.D.; Standard City 
Mission Societies—W. T. Jerome, Jr.; Members-at-large--Nellie G. 
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Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. What village is said to be ‘‘a model 
African village’’? 

2. What per cent of the graduates of 
Shanghai College are in some form of 
Christian work? 

3. Who said “‘Whatever we have we 
owe to Christianity ’’? 

4. What did the missionary say was 
more important than Christian Centers 
in Africa? 

5. What is a “‘toto’’? 

6. Who is C. B. Antisdel? 

7. How many baptisms were reported 
last year by the A. B. F. M. S.? 

8. Who was the first Karen convert? 

9g. What was the total enrolment at 
Spelman College last year? 

1o. “‘Every American problem has al- 
ways been—”’ (Complete the sentence.) 

11. How many institutions have stu- 
dent pastors as compared with 15 years 
ago? 

12. What was the total number of 
grants made by the M. & M. B. Board 
last year? 

13. In what R. A. Chapter is ‘‘almost 
every member a Sunday school teacher’’? 

14. How many villages in Japan are 
said to have not yet been touched by 
Christianity? 

15. When was the Women’s Foreign 
Society organized, and into how many 
fields does it now extend? 

16. How much was given last year 
toward the work of the denomination 
by the W. W. G. and C. W. C.? 

17. Who is going as the first doctor to 
our new hospital in Assam? 

18. What missionary is returning to 
begin his soth year of service in India? 


PRIZES FOR 1928 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth- 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to Missions. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February 1st, 1929, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 
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Single Copies...... $1. 25 $1.50 $1. 60 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.00 £325 1.35 


Joint Rate, Misstons and The Baptist, $3. 
Remit by Morey Order or Draft payable to 
Missions. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so, use the blank enclosed in your final 
copy. Give the blank and money to your Club 
Manager; if there is none, send directly to us. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having reached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
Send both the old and the new address when re- 
questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
Express Orders payable simply to MISSIONS. 
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Foreword to the Convention Issue of Missions 


ISSIONS devotes this July issue 
very largely to the Detroit Conven- 
tion. In order to do this it was 
necessary to delay the publication 

/ somewhat, but manifestly from the 

point of news it would not do to 
hold over the Convention report 
until September; besides which the 

Baptist World Alliance would then claim attention and 
space. Our aim is to present our readers in this issue with 
a fair picture of what took place at Detroit. We might 
say at once that it was a difficult Convention to report, 
because the sessions were so packed with uniformly good 
and important things that the reporters were kept at 
high tension, as the delegates and visitors were at close 
attention. At no point was it easy to leave off. 

The Detroit meeting will rank in our Northern Baptist 
Convention history as unsurpassed if equaled in spiritual 
impulse and power. It was keyed to a very high level 
from the opening words of President W. C. Coleman in 
the first session, and reached its high point of inspira- 
tional impressiveness in the truly great address of Dr. 
Robert E. Speer which followed. We have great pleasure 
in giving that masterly missionary message in full. Its 
substance might well be preached—with due credit, of 
course—in thousands of Baptist pulpits, to the blessing 
of our people. High as was this plane, the remarkable 
fact is that the sessions which followed maintained in 
rare degree its spirit and interest. The large audiences 
responded warmly to the speakers and were not chary 
of applause. 

The two words that specially characterize the Con- 
vention are missionary and evangelistic. The expression 
was frequently heard that this took one back to the 
inspirational days of the May meetings before the 
Convention was born, when the interest all centered in 
the mission cause at home and abroad. The program 
was distinctly missionary, and saw to it that missionaries 
had fitting time to present their work. Evangelism also 
found full voice, and was made a conspicuous feature for 
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the coming year. Business was done, and in orderly 
fashion, but it was kept within bounds, and first things 
of importance in the denominational life were kept first. 
As the days passed the spiritual influences increased and 
deepened, due in no small degree to the devotional 
addresses each day by Dr. Thomas Phillips of London, 
which we shall give in subsequent issues. 

All our causes found room for expression. The forum 
hours gave opportunity not otherwise possible to con- 
sider many phases of our work. More time might 
profitably have been allotted to this new program 
feature. 

It was a Convention that happily combined informa- 
tion and inspiration, utilizing the intellectual and 
spiritual forces. The result was a joyous, glad-hearted, 
uplifting, cheering Convention, such as will impart its 
spirit to the churches as delegates carry it back with 
them. It was good to be there. We hope every reader of 
this. report will share that feeling with us. 

The Report does not exhaust the pages. There is an 
article of unusual interest on “Up the Nile and Into 
Central Africa,” by Dr. A. D. Kaiser, who accompanied 
Mr. Eastman on his African expedition. The Editor 
tells of a visit to Charleston, South Carolina, that quaint 
city, and to Columbia, where Benedict College, one of 
our fine Home Mission schools, is doing a valuable 
educational work. The departments are not neglected. 
Helping Hand gives portraits of the Woman’s Foreign 
Society appointees who were at Detroit, and Tidings 
shows the pictures of the group of young women enter- 
ing its service this year. World Wide Guild and Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade report their Detroit annual meet- 
ings, including the banquet which drew more than 400 
members. The Royal Ambassadors and Missionary 
Education are not neglected. Conference Table and 
Open Forum also keep their place, and a packed issue is 
the result. What you miss in this issue, look out for in 
September. Remember, too, that this July issue will be 
a good number to send to a friend. In that way you can 
extend the Convention’s influence. 
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The Northern Baptist Convention at Detroit 
JUNE 16 to 21, 1928 


Convention Motto: ‘‘World Redemption Through Christ” 


REPORTED BY HOWARD B. GROSE AND WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





JUNE 16 1928 


OE m8 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE AUDITORIUM OF THE MASONIC TEMPLE SHOWING A CROWD OF DELEGATES AFTER ADJOURN- 
MENT OF A CONVENTION SESSION 


Saturday, June 16, 1928 
MORNING SESSION 


ROM 8 o’clock on the Masonic Temple was 
GM a busy place. In the large room under the 
} auditorium the long lines of delegates were 
registering, with fine appointments for 
@] rapid movement. In the great hall on the 
third floor men and women were putting 

=! the finishing touches on the numerous 
exhibits, never so attractive, artistic and complete as 
this year. The Temple was a wonderful place to get 
lost in, and boy scouts were in demand to rescue wan- 
derers and guide them to their desired destination. The 
social sessions of the Convention were already under 
way on sidewalk, in the spacious lobbies, and in the 
park across the street. 

The auditorium, striking in design and arrangement, 
was the most attractive the Convention has met in, 
and the most perfect in acoustics. Aside from some rear 
seats under the balcony, a speaker who knew how to use 
his voice could be heard without difficulty or loud 
speakers. The platform background was .a_ brilliant 
bespanglement of gold, relieved by a beautiful display of 





palms and flowers. The view from the platform was 
one to inspire a speaker to his best. 

Promptly at 9 o’clock, with a scattering of delegates 
seeking their places beneath the state banners in the 
auditorium, the song leader started the Convention on 
its singing way with the great hymn, “Crown him Lord 
of all,” to the stirring tune of Miles Lane, which brought 
forth a fair volume of sound by the time the fifth verse 
was reached. “TI love to tell the story” followed, while 
the number of delegates was steadily increasing. The 
staff of Convention secretaries and clerks took their 
positions. 

President W. C. Coleman came in quietly and put Dr. 
Johnston Myers temporarily in the chair. The dele- 
gates recited in unison the Convention Prayer written 
by Dr. Howard B. Grose, of Missions, and printed 
in the official bulletin, the Daily Northern Baptist. Dr. 
Charles A. Brooks, chairman of the Program Committee, 
submitted the Program, explaining that it was based on 
themes rather than organizations, all the sub-themes 
centering in the one great theme inscribed on the banner 
above the platform, “World Redemption Through 
Christ.”” The program for the first two days was adopted. 

Then we were ready for Detroit’s greeting and wel- 
come, which were graciously extended by Judge Pliny 
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DURING INTERMISSION MANY DELEGATES ENJOYED BREATH- 
ING SPELLS IN THE PARK OPPOSITE THE AUDITORIUM 


W. March, who spoke for the city and the Baptists, and 
Dr. Ralph C. McAfee for the Detroit Council of Churches. 
They left no doubt either as to Detroit’s phenomenal 
growth both commercially and religiously in the fifteen 
years since the Convention last met here, or as to the 
warmth of its hospitality. 

Dr. Maurice A. Levy, appearing for the first time as 
Recording Secretary, as successor to Dr. William C. 
Bitting, was welcomed warmly to his new position as he 
presented the report of the Executive Committee. He 
read the opening paragraphs referring to Dr. Bitting’s 
resignation after twenty-one years of continuous service 
without salary, and expressing the Board’s recognition 
of his devoted service. The Committee was happy to 
announce that he had consented to become Convention 
historian, with commissign to write its history. 

As President Coleman rose to respond to the Detroit 
welcomes, which he linked as a foreword to the presi- 
dent’s annual address, he was greeted with prolonged 
applause and the delegates rose in recognition of a great 
service to the denomination. We wish space permitted 
the giving of his address in full, instead of an abstract. 
Spoken with deep earnestness it was heard with close 
attention. Expressing the gladness of‘all hearts at being 
in this wonder city, and warmest fellowship to all who 
extended such exceptional courtesies, which were ac- 
cepted in the name and for the cause of the redeeming 
Christ, he declared that the glory of the city and the 
essence of its worth are to be found in the soul of its 
citizens, not in its externals. 

Turning then to the question, “ What are we here for?” 
he sounded the keynote and centered his exhortation 
around the one word Confidence, which gained new sig- 
nificance as he repeated it in various connections. 


I venture to suggest that we are here in response to both 
individual and denominational needs, among which are these: 
(1) To renew and create confidence. (2) To get our bear- 
ings—restore our balance—and adjust individual effort to 
the collective task. (3) To take counsel together in the 
strategy of plan and program. (4) To enlarge our individ- 
ual capacity for service. (5) To know God better through 
the Redeeming Christ by more intimate fellowship with His 
matchless personality. 

Enlarging on these points he said: Confidence is the foun- 
dation of all commercial, social and religious enterprise. It 
is faith in the sincerity and integrity of our fellow men. The 
sublimest example in all history of such faith is the faith of 
Jesus in twelve quite ordinary men selected from the common 
walks of life. 
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God give us this Christlike quality of confidence in these 
days of fellowship and counsel. Confidence in each other’s 
sincerity. Confidence in those who differ with us. God give 
us also renewed confidence in Baptist principles and doctrine, 
for we believe these interpret the mind and spirit of Christ. 
Ours is a message for this day and generation. The task 
committed to us is yet unfinished and our Christ has no 
other plan for its accomplishment. Baptists must not, cannot 
fail to do, and now, our part in making Christ known to this 
generation. 

Then we are here to renew our confidence in Baptist organ- 
ization, to get acquainted and fellowship with those to whom 
we have committed administrative tasks, to better compre- 
hend the plan and program of the enterprise, to get a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the difficulties involved, to know 
something of the sacrificial life of those who serve us. This 
increases our confidence, both in the organization and in the 
personnel of management. Often the defects in our machin- 
ery are used as an alibi for non-performance or half-hearted 
cooperation, Personally I have a very healthy pride in our 
missionary societies and in those who are responsible for their 
operation. They may be far from perfect, but it is well to 
remember that he who regardeth the wind shall not sow and 
he that observeth the clouds shall not reap. 

We are here to get our bearings for fellowship, for counsel 
as we plan our programs, and see our task in the large. 


MAIN TOWER OF THE MASONIC TEMPLE AS SEEN FROM THE 
PARK ACROSS THE STREET 
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Primarily we are here not to serve self, but to honor our 
Redeemer, the Christ. It is our purpose to exalt Him in every 
session, to pledge Him anew our whole soul loyalty, to learn 
unity of action in His singleness of purpose, to improve our 
technique by doing things His way, to put our all into His 
program for winning the world back to God, to hold our 
matchless Christ before the world so effectively that we, our- 
selves, drop from sight. 

We would not forget that the one and only task of the 
Church is today what it was in the beginning, to teach men 
everywhere to know God by lifting up Christ, the Redeemer. 
If this be our dominant purpose, our consuming passion, all 
Baptists can and will learn the art of wholesale cooperation. 
If this be our purpose God will bless our deliberations and 
the year to follow will be one of further advance and victo- 
rious achievement. 





W. C. COLEMAN, LL.D., WHO PRESIDED AT 
THE DETROIT CONVENTION 


Necessary announcements were made by Secretary 
Levy; a hymn was sung and a prayer offered; and the 
stage was set for what was felt to be, and proved to be, 
an epochal point in the Convention, the address by Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, whose theme was “World Redemption 
—the Purpose of Jesus.” In introducing him President 
Coleman said that “in every realm of human activity 
there emerges at times some strong personality of such 
breadth of understanding and greatness of soul that he 
ceases to belong to a particular section or community or 
clan. In the realm of Protestant missions such a man is 
the speaker who honors us with his presence this morn- 
ing. In a sense he belongs to the Presbyterian de- 
nomination, but in a larger sense he belongs to the world 
and to all who love our Lord.” As he came forward Dr. 
Speer was given a prolonged welcome that left no doubt 
as to the place he holds in the affectionate regard of the 
people. His own sense of the gravity of the occasion 
was so deep that the great audience caught it, and 
listened with intense attention as, standing quietly and 





C. A. BROOKS, D.D., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
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almost without movement or gesture, for an hour he 
poured forth such a message as has not been heard 
before in a Baptist convention, to our knowledge. To 
those who know him, it was Dr. Speer at his best. 
Master of language, master of arrangement and grasp 
of facts, master of expression with that wonderful 
voice—all that, but far more than that, the man behind, 
the devout disciple of his Lord, whose reverence inspired 
reverence, whose passion swayed and moved his hearers 
as he brought them close to the Master and interpreted 
His redemptive purpose. As one delegate from California 
said, “It was worth the long journey across the continent 
to hear that one prophetic and burning message, for I 
shall never forget it.”” In response to many requests we 
publish the address in full on page 413. 

Dr. Speer closed with a personal experience in Palestine 





T. J. VILLERS, D.D., PREACHER OF THE 
CONVENTION SERMON 


and a prayer that stopped applause and left the audience 
silent and still: “O Thou, Christ of the Calvary and the 
Garden, we are not there, but Thou art here, calling 
to us with the voice that called Peter and James and 
John in Galilee. Give us grace to answer Thy call and 
follow Thee.”’ 

Quietly the people dispersed, still under the spell of 


the message that came like a fresh revelation from the 


Master Himself. The effect was what Dr. Speer would 
desire above all things, not eulogy of the speaker in 
customary phrases, but a consciousness of a benefit 
received and thanksgiving to God for the messenger 
and the message. The Convention was lifted to a high 
level. It was no perfunctory word of appreciation that 
President Coleman spoke in behalf of the delegates. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Each Convention program has some unusual features 
that distinguish it from previous programs. At Detroit, 
one special feature was a general review of the entire 
denominational task. Two sessions, Saturday afternoon 
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and evening, were devoted to this comprehensive survey 
of Baptist work, described by President Coleman as “a 
tremendous presentation of the quantity and the quality 
of work Northern Baptists are doing,” and arranged on 
the program with “impressive, cumulative effect.” 
Like some moving panorama, all the denominational 
organizations represented in the unified budget passed 
in review before the assembled delegates. Each had a 
spokesman who outlined past achievements, present 
opportunities and needs to be met. For the first time 
at Convention, Northern Baptists had a composite 
picture of their world wide enterprise. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board came 
first. Dr. P. C. Wright summarized the Board’s achieve- 
ments since its incorporation fifteen years ago. In 1913 
the Board made grants of only $72, whereas last year 
the total exceeded $315,000, thus bringing comfort and 
relief to its “great family of 2,268 beneficiaries” with 
342 on the pension roll. Since 1913, total annual grants 
have been more than 16,000 and assets of the Board are 
now beyond $15,000,000. Among needs Dr. Wright 
stressed larger endowment funds, stating that another 
$15,000,000 would be required in order to make really 
adequate provision for the steadily increasing number 
of beneficiaries; while an extension of present activities 
included aid in temporary emergencies like illness, for 
which no provision could now be made. 


The Baptist Young People’s Union was represented 
by J. W. McCrossen, vice-president, who used the figure 
of the hand in presenting the achievements, opportuni- 
ties and some needs of the “under thirty” of the Con- 
vention. The Union is building its program so as to 
utilize the young people of today as a part of the de- 
nomination today. He said the denominational program 
is a part of our program. He described the activities, 
such as the deputation teams of trained young people 
which have gone out nearly every week-end for two or 
three months from three centers to present to churches 
off the beaten path of denominational secretaries the 
denominational program of stewardship, missions, 
evangelism and young people’s work. He spoke of the 
Life Work department and the evangelistic, with the 
new plans and needs, these including a recreational 
department. Encouragement lies in the fact that the 
young people are willing to assume denominational 
responsibilities. The delegates showed their hearty 
appreciation of the address and the cause, which has 
in it so much of promise and potency for the future. 

The American Baptist Publication Society had an able 
spokesman in J. E. Sagebeer, Esq., for more than twenty 
years a member of its Board of Managers. Beginning 
with a general discussion of religious education as one 
of the greatest needs of the world today, he showed how 
this was basic in the work of the Society. All its ac- 
tivities, however varied they seemed, had religious 
education as their reason for existence. Secular education 
takes no account of religion. Lack of scholarship will 
disqualify a high school teacher; lack of religion is no 
disqualification. Secular education is concerned with 
neither individual transformation nor social recon- 
struction. Thus religious education becomes essential. 
Through institutes, conferences and field activities across 
the country, the Society’s staff of 63 workers in religious 
education help to meet this fundamental need. All the 
publication work, more than nine million pages being 
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sent out annually to more than one million subscribers, 
is coordinated to this primary task. All costs are met 
from designated gifts, income from funds and profits 
from the business department, no receipts coming from 
the unified denominational budget. 

Dr. F. B. Palmer of Colorado represented the State 
Conventions. He paid high tribute to the more than 
1,000 state convention missionaries at work in isolated 
fields, open country districts and lonely villages, many 
of which cannot be found on the ordinary map. These 
faithful workers seldom have the inspiration of attending 
a great convention such as this; yet these are the men 
who through their sacrificial efforts in building up 
churches, winning converts, erecting buildings, and 
increasing financial resources, help mightily in bringing 
about the totality of achievement recorded in the 
Northern Baptist Convention. He made an earnest plea 
for larger state convention budgets in order to develop 
the home base for the further expansion of our world 
wide enterprise. 

The survey of City Missions was given by Dr. C. H. 
Sears of New York. He enumerated the purposes of City 
Mission agencies as the promotion of denominational 
fellowship and unity, cooperation in evangelism, co- 
ordination of religious education, evangelization of 
foreign-speaking people, cooperation between white and 
Negro churches, and the promotion of larger support for 
denominational enterprises. In closing he emphasized 
the necessity of completing the raising of the Property 
Revolving Fund launched a year ago, toward which 
$767,000 had been subscribed, and the need of preserving 
the great downtown missionary centers in our cities. 


The two National Home Mission Societies followed, 
Mrs. G. W. Coleman, the president, speaking for the 
Woman’s Society, and Dr. C. O. Johnson of Tacoma for 
the General Society, taking the place of Secretary 
Charles L. White who was detained at home by the 
critical illness of Mrs. White. Achievements of the 
Woman’s Society, reported by Mrs. Coleman, included 
new buildings at the Mather School and in Mexico, 
where the work of the Society had been adjusted to 
meet the new regulations of the Mexican government; 
and also land and buildings for a new hospital in Nica- 
ragua, where a nurse was already at work. With keen 
regret, Mrs. Coleman stated that because of lack of 
funds the Board had been unable to grant any request 
for new work to fill a single vacancy in missionary staff 
or to meet outstanding opportunities at San Pedro, 
Columbus and Los Angeles. Thousands of Mexicans 
now coming into the United States ought to be reached 
and she reported urgent appeals from Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Tucson, Topeka and other places. Every Christian 
Center needs a larger staff because the working day, 
6:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., is too heavy for the existing staff. 


Missions in June published a story of the pioneer 
work of Home Missionary Thomas W. Merrill in 
Michigan. Starting from this pioneer activity Dr. John- 
son traced the work of the Home Mission Society, sur- 
veying the scope of its activities, its wide geographical 
extent, the 22 races and nationalities among which it 
works, and its 206 cooperative undertakings in 20 states 
and 14 cities. Impressively he read the imposing array 
of foreign languages in which the Society’s missionaries 
preach the gospel. A notable record of progress among 
these racial groups was reported for the year. 
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The session closed with a survey of the Board of 
Education given by Secretary F. W. Padelford. By way 
of coincidence, Dr. Padelford had made the first report 
of the Board at the Convention in Detroit 15 years ago. 
These years have brought many changes. In 1913, the 
Board spent only $1,263, whereas last year its expendi- 
tures were $448,000. While the number of denomina- 
tional schools remains practically unchanged, student 
enrolment has increased from 20,000 to 35,000, and 
property and endowment from $64,000,000 to 
$167,000,000. In 1913 there were only three student 
pastors, whereas now students have this helpful ministry 
in 40 different institutions. Similarly great progress was 
reported by the Board’s Department of Missionary 
Education. Through its efforts 700,000 people were 
reached by missionary education during the past year. 
In denominational education a great future need was 
not a larger quantity but a higher quality of ministers. 
Dr. Padelford had visited every State Convention held 
since January Ist, and all agreed that there was a dearth 
of well-trained ministers. 


EVENING SESSION 


The evening session opened with a song service and a 
selection by a Negro quartet from Jackson College, 
Jackson, Tennessee. The survey of denominational 
activities was continued, beginning with Mrs. H. E. 
Goodman’s review of the work of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. She outlined the fifty- 
seven years of work since the Society was organized in 
1871. It now extends into ten fields with a many-sided 
evangelistic work by missionaries and Bible women, with 
school activities ranging from primary schools to colleges 
and universities, and medical work through hospitals, 
local and traveling dispensaries. 

She gave many facts which will be found in Misstons’ 
summary of that report in September issue. Among 
future objectives are the development of Christian 
woman leadership and cooperation with woman’s na- 
tional organizations, of which there are now four in 
British India and two in the Far East. A pressing need 
is a restoration in missionary staff which has declined 
from 255 in 1921 to 205 today. There is a great call for 
doctors and nurses, while revivals like that in Belgian 
Congo bring special opportunities. 

Dr. H. J. White, newly elected chairman of the 
Foreign Mission Board, gave the annual review of that 
Society’s work. Many of the facts he covered will be 
found in the summary of the Report in September issue, 
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hence will not be repeated here. The presentation was 
impressively made by Dr. White. After paying tribute 
to Dr. Anderson, his predecessor, he said the Society 
had been signally blest during the past year. He asked 
them to read the report through. They would lay it 
down with the doxology on their lips. He spoke of the 
missionaries on the firing line, of whom Brock was 
typical. Despite all trying conditions, the baptisms 
numbered about 18,000, almost a record breaking roll. 
This host of Baptists saved by the grace of God numbers 
quite or almost as many as are on the membership rolls 
of all the churches of Northern California, or of Colorado, 
or of Connecticut or Nebraska or Oregon or Rhode 
Island or Wisconsin. Do you realize, he said, that there 
are more Baptists in Burma than in any state in the 
Northern Baptist Convention with only two exceptions— 
New York and Pennsylvania? He reviewed the financial 
situation, which affords partial relief, but fails to measure 
up to challenging needs. It had been a year of real 
progress on most of the fields. The year ahead looms 
large with great kingdom projects. He referred to Judson 
College, the special deputations to India and Africa and 
the celebrations there. He closed with an eloquent appeal 
for advance. 

Following this came Mr. J. W. Baker, chairman of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation. He paid tribute to 
pastors, laymen, women, young people and children 
who cooperated in the achievement of this victory year. 
On the stage a huge chart was slowly unrolled as he 
proceeded with the story of the year’s activities. When 
fully unrolled it read: 


ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH THE STANDARD 
PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


600,000 Baptist people read the Chronicle in 1928. 

1,600 churches began the year by paying their mission 

quota on the 1/12 basis. 

274 associations held midyear meetings. 

Unified budget receipts exceeded those of previous year 

by $585,000. 

2,630 churches have accepted quotas for 1928-29. 
“With this record behind us,” said Mr. Baker, “let us 
resolve to make this another victory year.” He intro- 
duced an effective demonstration of the well-known 


' Coleman standards for the small, average, leading and 


exceptional church with ratio of church expenses to 
benevolences. Another demonstration (described in 


detail on page 416) showed the difficulty of raising the 
budget without 100 per cent cooperation. 





THE BENGAL-ORISSA AND MEXICO BOOTHS IN THE EXHIBIT HALL 
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The Finance Committee’s re- 
view followed. Dr. J. C. Hazen 
gave a clear and informing state- 
ment of the Committee’s func- 
tion. For the first time the dele- 
gates really understood the task 
of this Committee. Dr. Hazen 
showed how it was always con- 
fronted with the necessity of hav- 
ing the denomination live within 
its income, thereby making the 
task of adjusting 59 budgets one 
of extraordinary and painful diffi- 
culty. He told of the new study 
being made of all the societies 
with a view to presenting a new 
survey at the annual meeting of 
the Board of Missionary Cooper- 
ation next December. In spite of 
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a large deficit only because the 
various organizations spent only 
70 per cent of their budgets. A 





WHICH IS MY CHURCH ? 








solution of all our problems would 
come through larger increase in 
contributions. 

The closing address was by Rev. W. A. Elliott of 
Ottawa, Kansas, on “The Stewardship of Redemption 
and the Churches.” Defending the churches from 
current criticism and bestowing due praise, he expressed 
his concern lest the churches fail in this crucial hour to 
gird themselves for new endeavors and surrender them- 
selves afresh to the will and purpose of God. This is no 
time for Christian churches to become timid, hesitating 
and fearful in proclaiming the gospel. His fear is that 
the churches, now opulent and prosperous, may grow 
indolent and selfish. 


The Sunday Services 


THE CONVENTION SERMON 


Sunday was a full day, beginning with the Morning 
Watch at 8:30, led by Rev. John C. Killian, with prayer 
for spiritual power in the Convention as its motive. At 
9:30 the Bible classes were led by Dr. D. J. Evans for 
men, and by Mrs. W. S. Abernethy for women; both 
classes notable for attendance and interest, preparing 
the way for the sermon. 

The annual sermon was preached by Dr. T. J. Villers 
of Portland, Oregon, who was again in the city where as 
pastor of the First Baptist Church he exercised for many 
years a wide influence. Many of his former parishioners 
were in the large audience. The service was impressive 
throughout. The Negro quartet from Jackson College 
sang as only such students can sing. Song leader Sellers 
had gathered a large volunteer chorus of men who had 
sung in choruses, and they gave volume to the hymns. 
“O Worship the King” was sung just before the Scrip- 
tures were read by Rev. Scott Ebersole of Illinois. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. W. A. Rogers, President 
Coleman’s pastor at Wichita, a man of deep spiritual 
power. Mr. Sellers sang as a solo Gounod’s “Gentle, 
Holy Jesus,” a wonderful hymn with thrilling climax, 


THE COLEMAN STANDARD WAS MADE THE SUBJECT OF AN EFFECTIVE DEMONSTRATION 


SATURDAY EVENING 


“Glory be to Christ my King.” President Coleman 
explained how the Convention preacher was chosen, 
said it had been fortunate in its preachers, and introduced 
Dr. Villers. 

Announcing as his text the words of Jesus, “I am with 
you,” found in Matthew 28:20, he began with the Great 
Commission, in its audacity seeming like insanity, to 
human reason ludicrous, but in the light of history 
sublime. The Commission is great in its source, scope 
of operation, content of its message, length of its dura- 
tion. All authority is claimed by the Christ who gave it. 
Then he answered the question, Who is this Christ who 
has authority and the power to enforce it, the Christ of 
the resurrection, the son of power, who is transforming 
the ideas of the world? In graphic pictures he described 
Jesus as the unchanging Christ; the illuminating Christ, 
who teaches us to know God the loving Father, teaches 
us the essential values; the sympathetic Christ; and the 
empowering Christ. He drew illustrations from many 
sources, those from missions being most effective. 
Epigrams sparkled everywhere. The cumulative effect 
of his rapid fire utterance was evident in the almost 
strained attention of the listeners. Picturing Paul as 
empowered, he said Paul got his power where we must 
get ours, in vital union with Christ, the authoritative, 
unchanging, illuminating, sympathetic and empowering 
Christ, whose promise holds, “I am with you to the end 
of the age.’’ What a wonderful Jesus we have! 

Amid profound silence testifying to the sermon’s 
power, Dr. Rushbrooke gave the closing prayer and 
benediction. 


THE AFTERNOON SERVICE 


In harmony with the general Convention theme, the 
Sunday afternoon topic was “The Redemption of Human 
Relationships.” A well known pastor, a brilliant editor, 
and an efficient corporation president ably discussed 
three distinct phases of this significant subject. Dr. A. 
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CROWD LEAVING THE AUDITORIUM AFTER THE SUNDAY MORNING SERMON 


W. Beaven of the Lake Avenue Church in Rochester, 
N. Y., urged “The Redemption of Home and Family 
Life” in his characteristically incisive and compelling 
way. Preserving the home, and redeeming it from weak- 
ness, is one of our most essential tasks. If the home is 
right it will produce individuals who will strengthen our 
institutions and guarantee our progress. If the home is 
wrong it turns out embittered and discontented in- 
dividuals who jeopardize everything in society that is 
best. The church has a great stake in the success of the 
home whose structure is being endangered today because 
old external social and economic pressures are being 
withdrawn. Therefore internal spiritual ties must be 
built up as external ones drop away. This is the great 
task and opportunity of the church, which has in Jesus 
the greatest specialist who can teach people the art of 
living together happily. His closing appeal was for more 
definite religious education in the home, a religious 
training of children by parents, which no church or 
Sunday school can supply. The audience gave immediate 
response. 

In introducing Mr. S. J. Duncan-Clark, editor of The 
Chicago Evening Post, Dr. Brooks, chairman of the 
Program Committee, spoke in high praise of- “the 
Christian realism and idealism that marked the editorial 
policy of this leading daily newspaper.” Mr. Clark 
discussed the redemption of public opinion. He deplored 
the increasing cynical high possibilities of humanity, the 
current philosophy which teaches men to get out of life 
what they can while and how they can, the disrespect 
for law and law enforcement, and the belief in militarism 
and the alleged inevitableness of war. From all these 
sinister trends in American life public opinion needs to 
be redeemed. As agencies in this redemption he 1eiterated 
Dr. Beaven’semphasis on the Christian home, cited the 
church and the school as equally responsible, and then 
outlined the task of the press in developing a sense of 
the interest value and news value of constructive events 
in lifeas over against the destructive andsensationalevents 
so prominently displayed in the papers. The church 


should recognize daily journalism as one of its biggest 
fields for Christian service. 
eloquence and positiveness. 


Mr. Clark spoke with 
The sincerity of his con- 


victions was evidenced in the tender reference to the 
Christian emphasis in his own family life. 

Along similarly constructive lines, Mr. W. A. 
McKinney, president of the Speedaumat Addressing 
Machinery Company of Chicago, spoke on “The Re- 
demption of Industrial Relationships.” Modern life has 
largely become industrialized. With quantity production 
the task of the average laboring man has become one of 
grinding, deadly monotony. He is merely a cog in an 
immense machine. Notwithstanding the higher scale of 
living and the material comforts which laboring men now 
enjoy, this industrialization of life leads inexorably to 
repression of soul. These repressed souls must be re- 
deemed from this industrial bondage. The way of Christ 
must be established in industry. Through larger participa- 
tion in profits, increasing voice in management, peaceful 
settlement of all industrial differences, and other means, 
industrial relations must be redeemed. Extracts which 
he read from the preamble to the constitution of his own 
company showed how that corporation was sincerely 
trying to establish genuine Christian principles in its 
business dealings and in its relations with its employees. 
The three addresses were of a high order, and made the 
afternoon service of distinct value. 


EVENING SESSION 


All delegates to Detroit will report the Sunday 
evening session as one of the truly great sessions of this 
Convention. Its topic was “Triumphs of Redemption in 
the Orient.”” With the exception of Dr. G. A. Huntley, 
who began the session with a stereopticon lecture on 
China, all speakers were Orientals, two of them American 
Orientals on the Pacific Coast and the other five from 
Burma, India and China. Here were seven living testi- 
monies of the reality of missionary progress, of the 
universality of the Christian faith, of the redemptive 
power of Christ irrespective of race or color or environ- 
ment. The three Chinese in their Chinese costumes 
added a touch of color to the already colorful stage 
setting, while the excellent command of English ex- 
hibited by all seven Orientals made their messages easy 
to understand. Here and there a brilliant flash of wit 
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showed that the Oriental is not without the saving 
grace of humor, a fact which the audience gleefully 
appreciated. 

Miss Sumi Okasaki, daughter of the pastor of the 
Japanese Baptist Church in Seattle, was introduced by 
Mrs. K. S. Westfall as the first speaker. “I am thank- 
ful,” she said, “for the country in which I was born, 
but I am also thankful for the country of my mother 
and father’s birth. Being an American with a Japanese 
heritage challenges me. ‘The responsibility of the 
American-born Oriental is great. As we go on in school, 
go out into the business world and as we come in contact 
with American people in all walks of life, we are taken 
as examples of different Oriental countries. It is up to 
us to seek the best in Eastern culture and the best in 
Western culture and to mold these into worthwhile 
characters. To do this, we need Christ to help us know 
what is the best. He opens up visions into a new and 
fuller life.”’ 

Rev. Luke Chen, pastor of the Chinese Baptist 
Church in Seattle, and for twelve years a preacher 
among the Chinese, was introduced by Dr. C. A. Brooks. 
He described Christian work among the Chinese on the 
Pacific Coast, stressing three factors bearing upon this 
missionary task: 

(1) With the exception of those born in this country 
most of the Chinese who are here expect to return to 
China. Our aim in giving them the Word of God is to 
Christianize them so that they can carry directly to 
their fellow-countrymen in the homeland the same 
message that you have sent missionaries to preach to 
them. (2) It is exceedingly unfortunate that in their 
daily lives the Chinese in America see, hear, and learn 
that of which they had not dreamed while at home. 
These things not only lead them away from the good 
influences with which we try to surround them, but also 
lead them into-lives of crime. (3) Let us bear in mind 
the fact that human beings change more or less with 
their environment. The Chinese are no exception. 
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China has never been thoroughly understood or adequately 
interpreted to the majority of the American people. The 
more we read and learn of China and her people, the 
better we will come to understand them. 

From the Pacific Coast the big audience was trans- 
ported in imagination to Burma. Thra San Ba, a 
“professor in Judson College and in the Karen Baptist 
Theological Seminary, described the marvelous changes 
wrought by Christianity among the Karens during the 
one hundred years of missionary work since Ko Tha 
Byu, first Karen convert, was baptized by George Dana 
Boardman, May 17, 1828. At that time the Karens 
were a primitive people hiding in jungles in deadly fear 
of the Burmans. They had no written language, no 
books, no religion except evil spirit worship, and lived 
in abject poverty. Now they were a great people, 
possessing a written language, a worthy literature, with 
economic prosperity, political freedom, and cordial 
relations with the Burmans. Many Karens were in high 
positions of government service and public trust. The 
900 Baptist churches were largely self-supporting, with 
60,000 members, a national convention larger than this 
at Detroit, and a benevolence record proportionately 
higher than that of Northern Baptists. Seldom have 
Northern Baptists listened to a thrilling, amazing story 
of missionary progress more inspiring than this. “This 
is the Lord’s doing,” said Prof. Ba, “and it is marvelous 
in our eyes.” He closed by singing in his own language 
the Karen hymn of gratitude to the missionaries for what 
they had done for the Karens. 

Similar triumphs of redemption were reported in South 
India by Rev. Gladstone Koppole, pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Madras, and a graduate of the Ramnapatnam 
Theological Seminary. With close attention the audience 
listened to his story of the young convert who endured 
persecution and social ostracism for his new faith; his 
accounts of the drunken fortune teller who became a 
faithful preacher of Christ; of the transformation of a 
dirty jungle village into a thriving Christian community; 
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of the remarkable changes being wrought in the status 
of womanhood in India by Christianity; and the story 
of his own conversion and call to Christian service. Here 
was irrefutable evidence of the saving redeeming power 
of Christ in human lives. 

Mrs. C. C. Chen was the first speaker for China, 
introduced by Mrs. Goodman as an outstanding example 
of Christian womanhood in China, president of the 
National Y. W. C. A. of China, and active in Baptist 
work in East China. With choice command of English 
she spoke of divine love as revealed in God’s gift to the 
world in Christ. Giving always brings out mutual 
response and so in receiving God’s gift we need to give 
back to Him allegiance, devotion and consecration. The 
reality of Oriental contribution to Christian thought 
was shown in her striking suggestion that having been 
following Christ, the time has come when we need to 
take a step forward and actually walk abreast with 
Him. This involves making His way of life our own 
way of life. This principle applies also to the relationship 
to mission churches, which no longer are satisfied merely 
to follow the churches at home but desire to walk in 
partnership beside them. 

Secretary Franklin introduced the two other Chinese 
delegates, Rev. T. C. Bau, secretary of the Chekiang- 
Shanghai Baptist Convention and vice-president of the 
National Christian Council of China, and Rev. Donald 
Fay, pastor of the Chengtu Baptist Church and Dean 
of West China Union University. Mr. Bau brought 
greetings from 3,000 Chinese Baptists in East China. 
He expressed deep gratitude to the fathers and mothers 
in America who had sent their children to China as 
‘ missionaries, and then praised the sacrificial service of 
missionaries in making Christ known to the Chinese. 
Nationalism and Communism were creating great 
problems for China which need the wisest counsel and 
cooperation on the part of other nations. Persecution 
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had proved to be a blessing to the Chinese churches. 
They had remained steadfast in faith. While they may 
have lost in quantity they gained in spiritual quality. 
Increased emphasis was being placed on self-government, 
self-propagation and self-support. Christianity must 
become thoroughly Chinese and the Chinese churches 
are eager for complete autonomy. A great task remains 
of reaching the unreached multitudes. 

Mr. Fay captivated the audience by his genuine 
humor, his keen analysis of present conditions in China, 
and his emphasis on things still needed. These were 
full freedom to Chinese Christian leadership, a policy of 
real friendship which involved no gunboat protection of 
missionaries, and a status of full partnership between 
missionaries and Chinese. He also expressed gratitude 
to Baptists for sending missionaries, and mentioned in 
particular Dr. and Mrs. S. J. Skevington, who had sent 
their two daughters to West China from the memorable 
Convention in Milwaukee in 1924. In discussing the 
present political situation in China he stated that three 
possibilities confronted the nation. One was imperialism 
as taught by the western powers. The Chinese had 
learned much from observing western nations at war. 
The second was communism as taught by Russia. The 
world cannot afford to have another great nation 
become communist. The third was a genuine democracy 
infused by the spirit of Christ. This was the great 
challenge to the Christian church. This brought to a 
close an evening of powerful impressions. 


Monday, June 18 
MORNING SESSION 


The first hour of this session was given to the receiv- 
ing of Reports of Committees, mostly without reading. 
Starting with the Finance Committee, there’ followed 
Baptist Bodies Using Foreign Languages, Denomina- 
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tional Day, International Justice and Good Will, Federal 
Council, Roger Williams Memorial, Interracial Rela- 
tionships, and City Missions. Dr. Gleiss, who has done 
such a marked work in Detroit, told how the Baptists 
would go to Toronto as one body instead of scattered 
groups, due to the coordinating work in city missions. 
He was heartily recognized. 

The Annual Report of the Home Mission Society was 
received. The topic of the session, “World Redemption 
through Evangelism,” was treated first by Rev. Charles 
H. Heimsath of Connecticut. Since evangelism is the 
primary task of the church, Pentecost should be its nor- 
mal condition. The anemic church is too common but 
not natural. The word evangelism needs to be reinter- 
preted; it is deeper and bigger than any plan or message. 
Both types—the personal and the revival—should be 
held to. The evangelistic spirit is fundamental to the 
whole life of the church. He said Christianity is a hun- 
gry gospel—hungry for the souls of men. At its core 
our religion is evangelistic Lecause based on love. 
Christ’s message has driving power. It was an earnest, 
stirring message. 

The Home Mission Society’s Superintendent of Evan- 
gelism, Rev. Benjamin Livingstone, gave an address 
on “What Price Discipleship?” which so moved the 
audience that its publication in full was called for, and 
Misstons hopes to give it in September issue. 


Rev. John Losh, missionary on chapel carauto No. 3, the 
Brockway Memorial, working in Arizona, gave graphic 
pictures of. “Triumphs of Evangelism among Lonely 
Peoples,” describing life on the chapel auto, the territory 
occupied, and some of the personal results. This was 
genuine pioneer work, often in places where the gospel 
had never before been preached, and would not be 
reached but for the chapel auto. The experiences in- 
cluded many striking scenes. The evangelist had much 
more to tell than time to tell it in, though he spoke at a 
lightning pace, with a zeal that roused response. 

Rev. Wheeler Bogges closed this period with a bright 
address on “Triumphs of Evangelism in India.” He 
said he had been 36 years a missionary in South India. 
In that time there had been many reforms in India, but 
all had their birth in the messages of the missionaries. 
All have given the one gospel that Jesus gave in the 


_ Gospels. They were glad of all the reforms and changes 


for the better, “but no reforms can satisfy your mis- 
sionaries; none that is any less than the new birth can 
redeem and transform the soul.’”’ He described triumphs 
going back to the early days of the Telugu Mission. 
When Clough called for twenty-five young men, he was 
one of those who went, and he had sought ever since to 
plant churches and train leaders. He paid a great tribute 
to John Rangiah, and great applause met his statement 
that a field which had been given up by the Foreign 
Society for want of funds was being reopened by the 
Native Home Mission Society of South India. This was 
a missionary address that sent the truth home to the 
conscience. He closed with the direct question, ‘How 
much is God worth to you? How much are you worth 
to God? We will not give up—never,—will you? God 
forbid!” Great applause. 

The devotional period at the Chicago Convention, 
led by Dr. George W. Truett of Texas, was so remark- 
able for its spiritually uplifting quality, that many won- 
dered whether any other could be found to fill his place 
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with like inspiration. Since he could not come, Dr. 
Brooks said, the Committee hunted far and wide for a 
leader of spiritual power, and had very great joy to 
present Rev. Thomas Phillips of London, a man greatly 
loved in England and America. Before he had spoken - 
five minutes it was plain that a great treat was in store 
for us. Mr. Phillips has a personality that at once 
inspires confidence and interest, and his message goes 
straight to the heart of his subject. “I want to plead 
for a bigger religion—I want a bigger faith.” That 
was the first sentence of a talk that brought God near, 
and lifted the great company to a high level of thought, 
aspiration and purpose. MIssIoNs expects to give this 
first meditation in full in September issue and to follow 
with the subsequent three addresses in October, No- 
vember and December issues. While the printed re- 
productions will lack the virile and kindly personality 
of the speaker, who seems absorbed and inspired in his 
theme, they will yet convey the rich truths to our read- 
ers, and will gratify the desire of many who heard them. 
With his brief prayer and benediction the session closed. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Continuing the theme of the morning, ‘World 
Redemption through Evangelism,” the Convention 
listened first to Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, who pre- 
sented the annual report of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society (a summary of which will 
appear in the September issue), and then heard two 
women missionaries tell the story of woman’s share in 
evangelization at home and abroad. 

Miss Ruth Makeman of Youngstown, Ohio, told of 
her experience among foreign-speaking people, showing 
how she was carrying out the Convention motto of 
“World Redemption through Christ.” This meant 
winning the world, one soul at a time. She told many 
stories of individual contacts as she went about touching 
lives through helpful ministry in human friendship. 

Miss Louise Campbell, daughter of the late missionary 
George Campbell of South China, who has herself 
completed two terms of missionary service in Kaying, 
South China, reviewed woman’s part in evangelism 
there. The wives of missionaries began it, then it was 
taken up by women missionaries of the Woman’s 
Board, and now is effectively done by Chinese Bible 
women whose consecrated work is supported by the 
prayers and gifts of the constituency at home. One 
great difficulty in reaching women in China was their 
inferior position. Years ago women were not even per- 
mitted in the Christian churches at the same time with 
men; later they were allowed to come in but were 
separated by a partition. This gave way to a curtain 
and now they worship in the same building but are still 
separated by an aisle. This place of womanhood makes 
it necessary for Chinese women to be reached by women 
evangelists. Yet Christ’s program of preaching good 
tidings to the poor, of healing the broken hearted, and of 
giving sight to the blind, includes the women of China 
as well as the men. - 

Dr. Allyn K. Foster, of the Board of. Education, gave 
a most stimulating account of his experience in evangel- 
ism among our colleges. He said that definite reasons 
compelled him to the conviction, after nine years of 
intensive work among the colleges of America, that we 
are on the verge of the deepest renaissance of personal 
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religion we have known in half a century. He said in 
part: 


The so-called warfare between science and religion is 
practically over. Scientific men themselves are declaring 
virtually that nothing so far discovered interferes with the 
central realities of religion or makes experience of these 
realities unscientific. The chatter we have so long heard is 
but the shifting of intellectual furniture. Science merely 
charts the unfolding of the phenomena of an Invisible Energy 
on all three levels of matter, mind and spirit, and thus science 
and religion are one. The power of God unto salvation is but 
the unfolding of the same Invisible Energy in the realm of 
human personality. Within a very few years there has been 
a marked anxiety on the part of educators concerning the 
moral and spiritual welfare of students. Education is return- 
ing to the old ideal of culture of the human spirit. The college 
will some day soon become a vast laboratory for the molding 
of full grown men and women. It is precisely this need of 
spiritual power which our whole educational system is feeling 
keenly. A living Christ presented now to this generation 
would send new life tingling to all the extremities of life. The 
human race needs inner renewal. Henceforth the Christian 
church must have one hand in all the great affairs of advancing 
humanity, its other must be in the hand of the living God. 

In general my impression of college life these nine years 
amounts to a conviction that it is ready for the presentation 
of a living Christ. The new evangelism demands (1) that 
Christianity be presented: as a way of life; not as a system of 
thought. (2) That we must begin where Jesus began, by 
asking people to follow Him and then living their way unto 
their thinking about Him. (3) That we recover the redemptive 
message of the gospel. Christianity is not a pale ethic nor a 
faded ritualism. Modern intellectualism in both science and 
theology has dissipated, for many, the divine redemptive 
elements of the gospel. Either Christ is the Saviour of man- 
kind or Christianity is lowered to the level of other religions. 
The new evangelism will not be timid. It will deal with sin, 
repentance, conversion, redemption, prayer, faith, and all 
the deeper experiences of the soul. In short, it will restate 
the old gospel and the old experiences with new power and 
new vividness. 


This address, delivered with evangelistic fervor, made 
a very deep impression. 

The session closed with two remarkable addresses, 
delivered in rapid speech by two interesting, vigorous 
personalities. The first was Rev. Nicholas Dulitz, pastor 
of the Hungarian Baptist Church of Detroit, a big man 
and a zealous soul winner. His evangelistic efforts 
among foreign-speaking groups in America, especially in 
the slum districts of New York, have been notably 
successful. His series of open air meetings were attended 
in great numbers by agnostics, atheists, socialists and all 
other kinds of “ists.” All kinds of people were reached 
by his ministry. He urged a larger emphasis on evan- 
gelization as well as on the Americanization of foreigners 
in this couritry. Make them Christians and their 
allegiance to America will take care of itself. As he said, 
in closing, “‘What you older Americans sow today we 
newer Americans will reap tomorrow.” 

Then came the one and only Thomas Moody, speaking 
with customary rapid fire delivery and intense earnest- 
ness. He is older than when he began to thrill conven- 
tions during former furloughs, but his message has lost 
none of its freshness. This time he told the amazing 
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story of the great Sona Bata revival in Belgian Congo. 
He described in detail two “matondos,” of which 
thirteen had been held in his field during the past year. 
A “matondo” he described as the combination of “an 
old-fashioned Methodist Camp Meeting, a_ typical 
Baptist Association, a Bible Conference and a Thanks- 
giving offering.” One of the finest pieces of descriptive 
oratory on the entire Convention program was his 
portrayal of a night scene at a “matondo” with 110 
camp fires sending their flames up into the African 
night, while above all was the great shimmering tropical 
moon. There are 33 churches with 10,000 church 
members, 7 district superintendents, 33 pastors, 80 
native evangelists and 300 teachers on his field. During 
the four years of revival since his last appearance at the 
Milwaukee Convention in 1924, more than 6,000 have 
been added to the churches. All this was done by 
prevailing prayer, faithful proclamation of the message, 
and constant itineration on his immense field. For forty 
minutes he held close attention as the words poured 
from his mouth in an unending stream and no one 
thought of the time of adjournment. The work and 
influence of this one missionary form one of the phe- 
nomenal chapters of our Baptist history. 


EVENING SESSION 


With the evening theme as “Redemption of the 
City” the Convention listened to a stereopticon lecture 
on City Missions by Dr. Harry S. Myers, and after the 
opening song service heard President Mordecai Johnson 
of Howard University of Washington give an eloquent 
address on “Redeeming Race Relations.” With sincere 
gratitude Dr. Johnson acknowledged his indebtedness 
to Northern Baptists for his education at Morehouse 
College, for the emancipation of his mind and for what- 
ever ability he possesses, which he has devoted to the 
welfare of his race. Race relations no longer constitute 
a local problem but have become a world question. 
Wherever one race touches another this question comes 
to the forefront. Wherever a local solution is found a 
constructive solution of the entire problem is thereby 
advanced. With deep pathos he described conditions 
among Negroes in the South after their emancipation, 
and showed how difficult it was for them to climb upward 
with all the cultural advantages of the ages denied them 
because of the quickly established policy of absolute 
segregation. With a demoralizing slave experience, a 
rigid segregation, and a lack of friends, the rise of the 
American Negro during the past fifty years constitutes 
a marvelous story in race development. He paid highest 
praise to the service of home missionaries who came from 
the North to establish Christian schools for the Negroes, 
and willingly suffered ostracism and humiliation. He 
deplored the recent tendency toward segregation ob- 
served in the North since the great migration of Negroes 
from the South. Thus the same problem and the same 
unchristian policy of solving it has been transferred to 
the North. Believing, however, that this was due largely 
to economic conditions characterizing city life, he 
presented this as a great challenge to the church. If 
the Negro is denied opportunity in industry according 
to his ability America will be developing only another 
form of Negro slavery. 

Prof. A. E. Holt of the Chicago Congregational 
Theological Seminary described the contrast between the 
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simple democratic village life of fifty years ago with the 
present industrialized, depersonalized life of the modern 
city. The constant migration of people in America is 
slowly destroying neighborliness in American life. Thus 
the “Redemption of the City,’’ which was his subject, 
means that the church must live with these migratory 
people, must somehow slow down this human mobility 
or modify it or, through the City Mission Societies, 
distribute its strain; and must learn the lesson of co- 
operation instead of competition if the religious problems 
of the city are to be solved. 

The session closed with a pageant written by Coe 
Hayne entitled, “Sidewalks of Detroit.”’ It was directed 
by Ben T. Leonard and Hazel D. Leonard, who had the 
assistance of eleven participating groups from the for- 
eign-speaking churches and the Baptist Christian Center, 
besides the characters in the cast. The pageant was an 
exceedingly clever exposition of the position and pre- 
dicament of a downtown church about to be sold for 
a high price to a movie company. How the discovery 
was made of a large number of children and foreign- 
speaking people in the vicinity; how the pastor was so 
impressed by an impending picnic that he was deaf to 
the blandishments and increased offer of the real estate 
promoter; how the trustees were affected and refused 
the high offer; how the City Mission Superintendent 
came in the nick of time with the guarantee of help; and 
how, after a vivid thunderstorm, the people who had fled 
to the church for refuge gathered in front and had a 
speech on America by an Italian boy, followed by “My 
country, ’tis of thee”—all this was delineated by Mr. 
Hayne’s bright and swift-moving play in a manner that 
not only gave understanding of the downtown problem 
but brought continued bursts of applause and delight 
from the audience which filled even the upper gallery. 
Great credit goes to Mr. Hayne, Dr. Gleiss, and all who 
aided, not forgetting the young people and children who 
made up the groups in picturesque native costume. 
The stage scene showing the front of the fine stone 
church was set by Mr. B. C. Whitney of the New Detroit 
Opera House. This was a powerful object lesson and the 
strongest argument against church retreat from com- 
munities full of people who need the gospel. The pageant 
should be given in many other cities. 


Tuesday, June 19 
MORNING SESSION 


A goodly number gathered at 9.30, when Convention 
business was in order. The report of the Executive 
Committee was taken up and its various recommenda- 
tions were adopted. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was made 
by Dr. A. B. Bailey of Seattle. The meetings of the 
committee, he said, were conducted with prayer, thought- 
fulness and unity. The choices were unanimous in all 
cases. The nominations were presented a day preceding 
election, according to the by-laws. When the nomina- 
tion for Convention president came, this having been 
reserved for the last, according to strategic custom, the 
name of Mr. A. M. Harris of New York was received with 
applause. Since President Coleman would not listen 
to a renomination, in Mr. Harris he will be followed by 
a business man of eminence and like devotion to religious 
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work as his main business. (The list of officers and 
board members of all the organizations, as elected on 
Wednesday, will be found on page 426.) 

The Annual Report of the Foreign Mission Society was 
submitted by the Recording Secretary, W. B. Lipphard. 
He said that since Dr. Herbert J. White had given so full 
a survey, it was not necessary to do more than present 
the Report for adoption. 

There followed addresses representing home and for- 
eign work in neglected areas. Miss May Gilbert, a mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s Home Mission Society, in Mex- 
ico, spoke for that country, describing present conditions 
and the new missionary opportunity, which has never be- 
fore been equaled. Among the hopeful signs in Mexico 
is the fact that prohibition is evident in some states, 
and it will not be long before Mexico will enjoy the dry 
law. Mexico’s problem, she said, is that of incorporating 
the Indian population into the life of the country. It is 
ours to give these long downtrodden people the gospel. 

Dr. Frank A. Smith, secretary of missions of the Home 
Mission Society, pictured “ Forgotten Folks and Flocks,” 
in striking fashion, making appeal at every point. After 
a century and a half of religious development, he said, 
there are still unoccupied fields and areas and many people 
unchurched and unshepherded. He mentioned rural 
sections in the West where whole counties were without 
preaching stations and where no denomination is assum- 
ing the responsibility of their evangelization. He por- 
trayed the present day Indian as still a member of an 
exploited race. An aesthetic and ethnological interest 
that seeks to perpetuate their paganism is no substitute 
for the gospel, he said, when he urged that the churches 
provide missions for 10,000 Indians in five areas in © 
Northern California, Nevada, Oklahoma and Montana 
allocated by other evangelical bodies to the Baptists in 
the territory of the Northern Baptist Convention. He 
mentioned the attitude of American Christians toward 
the Jew as one of the most outstanding instances of racial 
neglect. Nota fifth of the Jews attend the synagogue. 

Every pastor should be a missionary, every church a 
mission station. The American English-speaking church 
ought to be a home mission agency reaching the foreign 
folk at its own door. In the small town and in the resi- 
dential districts in large cities there are many foreigners 
mixed in with the American population. Fill up your 
empty pews with these people. If the local church waits 
for home mission aid to train men, establish missions, 
erect buildings to meet the needs, the task will never be 
completed. The local churches must assume a share in 
missionary initiative and execution. Too frequently 
the attitude of the American church is one of complacent 
exclusiveness. He closed with an impassioned exhorta- 
tion in behalf of the lonely people, the Indians, pleading 
for missionaries to the millions in our country who right- 
fully look to us to give them the gospel, and for whom we 
have a responsibility to God. 

The quartet from Morehouse College sang with won- 
derful melody and richness of tone, “Let my people go,” 
one of the most characteristic of the spirituals. 

Rev. T. V. Witter of South India, a missionary of re- 
markable experience as an evangelist, told of the efforts 
in “Reaching the Outcastes and Untouchables.” He 
brought greetings of love from the outcaste Madigas 
who think of and love the Americans who have sent their 
missionaries with the gospel of salvation. He told of the 
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famine and the outcome in the days of Dr. Clough, when 
the thousands of outcastes came. The same kind of con- 
versions has continued ever since. He described the type 
of Christians these despised people make, naming Ran- 
giah and others whose Christian character has exerted a 
powerful influence among all classes. He recited tour- 
ing experiences disclosing the revolutionary changes in 
individuals and village communities. These out-caste 
peoples of India are forming a mighty movement toward 
education and reform that must affect all India for good. 

“The Unreached Multitudes of China,” were brought 
before the audience by Rev. G. W. Waters of South 
China. He showed how the hundreds of millions were 
unreached so far as the gospel is concerned. Out of the 
chaos are emerging facts that are encouraging for the 
future. Four of these he named. (1) In spite of all the 
turmoil and uncertainty the process of nation making 
is going forward. There is no doubt about it. Revolu- 
tionary forces are at work, but they are making conditions 
favorable to the Christian cause. (2) The Christian 
movement in China carries on. Chinese leaders say that 
Christ is in their hearts and nothing can tear Him out. 
(3) China needs Christ, and more than ever before. 
China will never reject the real Jesus. (4) The Christian 
movement in China has entered a new era—a church- 
centric rather than mission-centric era. A direct address, 
appreciated and applauded. 

Rev. W. G. Evans, pastor of the English Baptist 
Church in Moulmein, Burma, had a burning message 
with his subject, “Among the Lepers of Burma.” To 
this work he gives one-seventh of his time. Describing 
leprosy, which is a world menace, and the ministry to 
lepers, he said that to see the gospel at work among the 
victims of this dread disease had been one of his greatest 
joys. No heathen religion has shown any interest in the 
lepers, but Christianity is vitally concerned and our 
missionaries are doing a great work. He gave signal 
examples and illustrations of what has been accom- 
plished. Although a veritable whirlwind as a speaker, he 
said he had only got through two-thirds of his speech 
when his time was up. He was burning with zeal. 

This was an intensely missionary session—leading ap- 
propriately to the Devotional Period, which was an- 
other uplift of thought and spirit. It was a plea to come 
face to face with Jesus in the Gospels, and with rare 
power Mr. Phillips portrayed how it should be done. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


By this time many delegates were aware that a large 
number of missionaries were on the program. Many had 
already given their messages; many more were scheduled 
at sessions to come. Of special interest was the time 
allotted to each. Instead of the customary eight or ten 
minutes usually assigned, at Detroit each missionary had 
from 15 to 30 minutes, time in which fairly to present 
their respective fields. 

Seven missionaries were on the program for Tuesday 
afternoon. Miss Esther McCollough, working among the 
Japanese in Seattle, picturing the home life of the 
Japanese, told how they suffered from misunderstanding 
and race prejudice; yet their hearts were just like other 
human hearts and responded to Christian sympathy and 
friendship. Much of the success is due to the faithful 
ministry of Pastor Okazaki, whose daughter spoke 
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Sunday evening. All classes were reached by the mis- 
sionaries. Exceedingly interesting was her description 
of the Easter service in the Japan church in Seattle. 

By coincidence Miss Ann Kludt of Osaka came next. 
She had found her task in Japan exactly like that of Miss 
McCollough in Seattle, the same methods for reaching 
the Japanese in their own land being employed. Faithful 
women missionaries who had gone before her had laid 
foundations on which the great structure of Japanese 
Christian womanhood remained to be built. Effects of 
annual budget cuts were vividly set forth, one out- 
standing result being that no new women missionaries 
had been sent by the Woman’s Board to Japan since her 
own service began in 1922. The faithfulness of Japanese 
Christian women was revealed in her closing story of a 
Japanese girl student who, partly supported by the 
W. W. G. girls, entered the service of the Japan Mission 
and then gave all of her $200 inheritance from her 
grandmother to start the building of a new church which 
was recently dedicated. 

The topic of the afternoon was “ Redemption through 
Christian Service,” and so Christian Center work, being 
an expression of Christian service, was a logical sub- 
topic. Mrs. Adah Boyce, serving under the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society as superintendent, with ten 
Christian Centers under her direction, described the 
many-sided activities of these institutions of which 
there are now 26 in operation. The work was started 
only 13 years ago. It is decidedly a cosmopolitan 
ministry, for the Center reaches Orientals, people from 
the Near East, all kinds of Europeans, American Indians, 
Negroes, as well as native Americans. Many religions 
are represented by these people, including Greek Catholic, 
Roman Catholic, Jewish, Mohammedan, Buddhist, and 
Protestant, while agnostics and infidels comprise a large 
number. They all come with a common need, the 
satisfaction of material and social needs and ungratified 
spiritual yearnings. First they admire, then they respect, 
then they accept the Christianity which has established 
this helpful ministry. 


Belgian Congo has no Christian Center, and so mis- 
sionary Dana M. Albaugh, in an address delivered with 
the passionate conviction that carries an audience, told 
why one was needed. He pictured the Congolese village 
communal life in the past, with its fetishes, tribal laws 
and customs, constant fear of evil spirits. Africa is 
changing rapidly, and he indicated the mixed nature of 
the changes, for good and evil. His picture of African 
womanhood in a land without Christ; of that womanhood 
degraded as the victim of a civilization without Christ; 
and of the womanhood developed by Christianity, was 
vividly realistic. Then as he went on to tell of what the 
past years of reduction had done to the missionaries and 
the people they were reaching, he created something of 
the tenseness of feeling that Mr. Brock created at 
Chicago, although wholly different in manner of pre- 
sentation. As he closed with the story of Mafuta and 
Kisangako, illustrating the mission trophies and needs, 
and declared, “ Yes, we need modern Christian Centers 
in Africa; but even more important we need a Christian 
center in every Congolese,” he had every listener saying 
“amen” to his heart appeal. This young missionary, if 
providentially kept from the field he loves, has a great 
and compelling missionary message to carry to our 
churches. 
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Of course Redemption through Christian Service must 


include medical missions, and the last three speakers - 


described this phase of our missionary enterprise. Rev. 
Ingram E. Bill, Baptist chaplain at the great Mayo 
Sanitarium in Rochester, Minn., spoke of his ministry 
as the “interpretation of Christ in terms of practical 
friendliness.”” A large proportion of the annual transient 
population of 3,000 patients were Baptists; they were of 
all nationalities, a recent patient being a Japanese 
Baptist who had come all the way from Manchuria 
with a letter of introduction from the Tokyo Taber- 
nacle. 

Two medical missionaries from Burma followed. Dr. 
Anna Grey, of the Ellen Mitchel Memorial Hospital at 
Moulmein, described a typical day in the hospital, with 
vivid description of patients, their various diseases 
ranging from simple ulcers to ailments requiring serious 
surgical operation. The place of evangelism in this 
medical ministry was emphasized. She recognized her 
task as two-fold—the relief of human suffering and a 
practical demonstration of Christianity.. Dr. Gordon S. 
Seagrave, whose father, grandfather and great grand- 
father preceded him as missionaries, was introduced by 
Secretary J. C. Robbins as “an outstanding example of 
apostolic missionary succession.” He set forth clearly 
the place medical missions have in Burma, his own work 
being in the Chin Hills and the Shan States, where 
Northern Baptists on world tours never get because of 
travel difficulties. He left his hearers in no doubt that 
he believes the work of the medical missionary the finest 
in the world, despite discouraging conditions. One fact 
of many which he narrated shows the great need of 
medical missions. Within a radius of 20 miles of his 
station there are enough goiter patients to keep 100 
American surgeons busy an entire year. Especially 
effective was his pathetic description of the inadequate 
equipment which Northern Baptists furnish their 
medical missionaries for this immense service to the 
needy and perishing. 


FRATERNAL VISITORS FROM EUROPE WHO WERE INTRODUCED AT THE THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 
DR. J. H. RUSHBROOKE AND DR. W. O. LEWIS APPEAR IN THE CENTER 
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THEIR NAMES 


EVENING SESSION 


From the press table where the editors sat, it was quite 
clear that the Tuesday evening audience was the largest 
that had thus far assembled. This was a tribute to the 
three speakers; it was likewise evidence that the great 
themes for discussion at this session were of commanding 
interest. 

A subject like “The Holy Spirit in World Redemption” 
is admittedly a difficult one to unfold to an immense 
audience, yet Dr. Henry Alfred Porter of St. Louis made 
it intensely interesting as he contrasted the material 
wealth and the spiritual weakness of the Christian 
church of today with the material poverty and the 
spiritual power of the church of New Testament times. 
A new baptism of the Holy Spirit is needed if the church 
is to redeem the world now so thoroughly absorbed in 
its materialistic civilization. The church must be endued 
with spiritual power from above in order to rid the world 
of the colossal evils of war and race prejudice, to meet 
the great social needs of today and to witness for Christ 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. The Old Testament 
message of reform is not enough; to it must be added the 
New Testament message of redemption. 

The second topic, “ Release of Spiritual Power through 
Prayer,” was assigned to Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery. It is a theme on which she is thoroughly at 
home. She traced the history of the race through release 
of power, which has brought it from a beginning in weak- 
ness, ignorance and error to strength, wisdom and 
goodness. Release of physical power has come through 
invention, of political power through cooperation, of 
intellectual power through education, and of spiritual 
power through prayer. In the supreme realm of the spirit 
the key that unlocks its realities is prayer. Marvelous 
are the disclosures of power in this realm that are open 
only to the man who prays. Jesus clearly taught us this 
way to power. She quoted His words and example, 
showing how He prayed for all and in all circumstances, 
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how He is an incarnate prayer. His immediate followers 
caught from Him this spirit. The apostolic churches 
were praying churches; and whenever the church through 
the ages has been glorious, witnessing, victorious, it has 
been a church of prayer. After giving reasons for the 
prayerlessness of the modern church, such as appalling 
secularity of contemporary life, the amazing discoveries 
of science, and the lassitude of an easy and self-indulgent 
generation, she said the emergent duty of Christians 
everywhere is to pray. Why? Because in prayer we 
plead not with God’s unwillingness but take hold of 
His willingness and cooperate with Him in the making 
of the world; because we gear on our little enterprises 
with the great power belt of the universe; because our 
Master prayed. The speaker’s intense earnestness made 
a deep impression. 

Secretary James H. Franklin of the Foreign Mission 
Society, as the third speaker, was at his best as he 
presented the profound theme, ‘The Central Place of 
the Cross in World Redemption.”’ Having recently re- 
turned from an extended journey to the Holy Land, 
where he had attended the Jerusalem meeting of the 
International Missionary Council, he reviewed the life 
of Jesus against the background of his own Palestine 
visit. In imagination, guided by Dr. Franklin, we 
followed the Master all the way from Bethlehem to 
Nazareth, through Samaria and Judea, into Jerusalem, 
to the Mount of Olives, then along the va dolorosa and 
to the cross. At each point, from the temptation and 
the first sermon in Nazareth on, he showed how the 
shadow of the cross fell on the pathway of Jesus, and 
how unflinchingly He faced it until at last He was 
crucified upon it, the victim of the hatred inspired by 
His denunciation of sin and exposure of the hypocrisy of 
the ecclesiastical leaders. He pointed out plainly what the 
cross means in the life of the true disciples of the Master 
today, in race and industrial relations, in national as well 
as individual life. Speaking with deep emotion he brought 
the Holy Land near, and made real the majestic Per- 
sonality who on the cross revealed the loving Father, 
God reconciling the world unto Himself in Christ. This 
was regarded as one of the most spiritually uplifting ad- 
dresses of the Convention, and moved on the high level 
set by Dr. Speer. It was a vivid interpretation of the 
meaning and place of the cross with inescapable appli- 
cations to the present day. 


' Wednesday, June 20 
MORNING SESSION 


The election of officers was accomplished rapidly, since 
in all but one instance the tickets nominated by the 
committee were elected by acclamation. When the 
Home Mission Society was reached a second nomination 
for a member of the Board of Managers was made from 
the floor, necessitating a ballot. The Society recessed, 
and the result of the vote was announced later, the ticket 
as nominated by the committee remaining unchanged. 
Mrs. George W. Coleman, retiring president, introduced 
Mrs. George Caleb Moor, her successor as head of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, paying her a graceful 
tribute. Mrs. Moor pledged her devotion to this great 
cause, with its high responsibilities, and was warmly 
greeted. 

President Coleman presented the newly elected 
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DR. F. E. TAYLOR, NEW PRESIDENT A. B. F. M. SOCIETY 
MRS. GEORGE CALEB MOOR, PRESIDENT W. A. B. H. M. S. 
JOHN NUVEEN, PRESIDENT A. B. PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


president. As Mr. Harris came forward amid loud 
applause, Mr. Coleman said it was a great joy to him 
and to all to welcome him to this post of honor and 
service. He would find the heart of the denomination 
beating true and sympathetically to every effort to 
extend our Lord’s kingdom. Mr. Harris said their action 
carried with it the greatest honor they could bestow and 
also great responsibility. He hoped and trusted that the 
consecrated father and mother who taught him very 
young to love his Saviour might somehow be conscious 
of this sacred hour. ‘‘ With the strength that God shall 
give me I will give all I have to this great work.” He 
spoke with deep emotion and offered a prayer that we 
may be a praying denomination. 

Theaudience sang with fervor ‘‘My Jesus, I love Thee.” 
The Annual Report of the Publication Society was 
presented by Secretary W. H. Main, who said the one 
shadow of the year was the death of the beloved W. E. 
Chalmers. He expressed appreciation of the loyal support 
given by the denomination. 

Secretary Owen C. Brown, editor-in-chief of the 
Society’s Sunday school publications, spoke on “Some 
Phases of the Publication Society’s Work.” He reviewed 
rapidly the history of the Society, the growth of its 
publications, all animated by the one aim to lead scholars 
directly to Christ. The phases he dealt with were the 
mechanical, 9,000,000 pages a week; the business, 
including the faithful board of managers; the church 
school; religious education department. 

“Religious Education Around the World” was a 
subject that gave Miss Meme Brockway opportunity to 
tell of her world encircling journey which she took as the 
World S. S. Association representative. Miss Brockway 
knows how to get and hold the interest of her hearers, 
and there were no dull moments in her 35 minutes. She 
had given fourteen years of service to the Publication 
Society, when there came the great opening for her tour 
in behalf of the children of the world. She began in 
Egypt with effective descriptions; went on to India; 
Kavali at Christmas and Grace Bullard’s school. Her 
address was picturesque and vivid, and was lightened by 
touches of humor and was thoroughly enjoyed and 
appreciated by the audience. 

“The Denominational Contribution to World Re- 
demption” was the theme of Dr. W. O. Lewis, our 
European Commissioner, who said we send a little 
money and advice to the Baptists in Europe, and his 
work was to administer the money and give the advice. 
He illustrated the prevailing ignorance regarding Europe 
and said we couldn’t afford it. We have access to most 
parts of Europe now. We have our mission as long as 
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infant baptism, salvation, the mass, and State churches 
exist. A ringing speech. 
Dr. Lewis introduced a group of visitors from abroad: 


SWEDEN Rev. N. J. Nordstrom 

Prof. P. G. Westin 
NoRWAY Prof. Arnold Ohrn 
FRANCE Rev. Robert Farelly 

Rev. Jean Caudron 

Rev. Charles Maitre 
POLAND Rev. B. Spalek 

Mr. W. Gutsche 
LATVIA Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Frey 

Rev. P. Lauberts 

Rev. Charles Bikis 
ESTHONIA Rev. Adam Podin 
LITHUANIA Rev. T. Gerikas 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Rev. H. Prochazka 
GERMANY Rev. Carl Schneider 
SPAIN Rev. Ambresia Se!ma 


Each rose as the name was called and was welcomed with 
applause. Then Prof. Ohrn responded briefly for all. 
“Comparing your institutions with ours, your numbers 
and strength with ours, we feel like a sparrow in a land 
of storks,” he said. “But you have given us your fel- 
lowship and we are very grateful for your support. We 
live where sacerdotalism is dominant and where our 
Baptist principles are needed. The World Brotherhood 
of Baptists means very much to us. Missionary work 
in Europe is necessary, for they must realize that 
atheism and communism come to America from Europe.”’ 
It was a timely message. 

President Coleman expressed the regret of all that 
Dr. Mullins, who was commissioned as fraternal mes- 
senger from the Southern Baptist Convention, had been 
stricken with paralysis and was in a hospital at Raleigh. 
Other messengers were present, and he called on Dr. J. 
T. Henderson to respond, which he did in happy vein. 
He was thrilled by the great addresses he had heard. 
“We don’t know any Mason and Dixon’s line in religion,” 
he declared, amid loud applause. 

Dr. Rushbrooke, warmly received as he rose to 
represent the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 





THREE SCANDINAVIAN BAPTISTS: DR. N. J. NORSTROM 
OF SWEDEN, PROF. A. T. OHRN OF NORWAY, AND DR. 
G. A. HAGSTROM OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Ireland, congratulated the Baptists on the work in 
Europe. The World Alliance means much to the smaller 
groups. We have won a great victory in Rumania 
because of the strength of the Alliance, which gives 
Baptists recognition and power. 

Dr. Edwin DeWitt Jones brought greetings from the 
International Convention of the Disciples. He hoped 
the Baptists and Disciples might sit often together in 
council. He was applauded for this sentiment and his 
pleasing personality. 

Then Mr. Phillips came with another message that 
was a benediction. The absolute stillness as he spoke 
was signal proof of the spiritual impression made. He 
was speaking out of the depths of a wonderful experience 
of the grace of God. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


For the first time at a Northern Baptist Convention 
the work of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board was given sufficient time on the program. Hereto- 
fore a half hour had usually been assigned. This year, 
in addition to Secretary P. C. Wright’s survey on 
Saturday afternoon, a large part of the Wednesday 
afternoon session was allotted to this important de- 
nominational interest. After formally presenting the 
annual report, Dr. Wright introduced Treasurer A. M. 
Harris, newly elected Convention President, who ex- 
plained the financial report, calling attention to the 
balance sheet, statement of irtcome and expenditures, 
and especially to the increase in total assets of the 
Board, such increase amounting to $1,192,660 for the 
year. Of this sum $496,203 had been transferred from 
income to permanent funds in order to guarantee pension 
membership contracts. 

Two addresses followed this financial statement. 
President Avery A. Shaw of Denison spoke on “The 
Minister’s Salary and Pension.” He appealed for a 
higher standard of compensation for the ministry. 
Deploring the pitifully inadequate average salary, which 
does not exceed $1,500, he declared it was inexcusable 
for Baptists with comfortable incomes to be satisfied 
with paying their pastors a salary less than that paid to 
their chauffeurs. The hardships of this situation fall most 
heavily on the ministers’ wives who have to stretch a 
small income over many expenses. The M. & M. Pension 
Plan therefore tries to remedy this by at least giving 
assurance of income in old age since a minister can save 
practically nothing from his meager salary. 

Mr. H. P. Hammond of Hartford, Conn., expert 
actuarial adviser of the Board, discussed the Pension 
Plan from the viewpoint of charity or investment, its 
value and its cost. Its great value was its dependability, 
made possible by the conservative financial accounting, 
investments and reserves of the Board. He traced the 
insurance idea from the original statute in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth that provided for insurance for lost 
ships. Now insurance covers life as well as property. 
The Pension Plan was an extension of this principle. 
Everything in life today—automobiles, pianos, houses, 
businesses, etc.—was insured. So churches should insure 
the living of their ministers when they reach the age 
where they can no longer earn that living. Mr. Hammond 
had a difficult task in making intelligible the technical 
side of pension administration. He succeeded admirably 
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and made many points clear that heretofore had not 
been fully understood. 

After hearing the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, which was to be formally adopted on the next day, 
the Convention listened to Dr. W. H. Bowler’s review of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation. Pressed for time, 
his report had to be severely condensed. So he mentioned 
only briefly the financial outcome and the elements and 
causes accounting for the success of the year. These 
included the remarkable leadership of President Coleman 
and the generous gift of Mr. Rockefeller. Predicting a 
similar favorable outcome for the new year on the 
continued service of Mr. Coleman, now as chairman of 
the National Council of Northern Baptist Laymen, and 
on a repetition of the conditional offer of Mr. Rockefeller, 
he closed with a vigorous appeal for wholehearted co- 
operation on the part of every church. The official report 
will be summarized in September issue. We shall also 
give some important parts of Secretary Bowler’s address 
which he was unfortunately compelled to omit for want 
of the time which had originally been allotted to him on 
the program. The denomination needs to have the 
fullest information on the year’s work of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, and this the executive secre- 
tary was prepared to give. 

Obviously a denominational program cannot succeed 
unless the local church is thoroughly geared into it. So 
the afternoon closed with a practical and helpful dis- 
cussion of this topic by Rev. R. B. Deer, pastor of the 
First Church in Terre Haute, Ind. Basing his address 
largely on the experience of his own church under his 
leadership, he said the progress of the local church and 
of the denomination as a whole must be closely linked 
together or soon there will be nothing much of either. 
Principles to be remembered are: (1) the denominational 
program is essentially the product of the local church 
program; (2) a democracy necessitates unity of spirit and 
purpose and task; (3) the local church program will go 
no further than the pastors and leaders are willing to 
have it go; (4) no church can call itself by the name of 
Christian and be concerned with only part of the kingdom 
task. Coming then to the denominational program of 
this year, he paid tribute as a pastor to the foresight, 
Christian statesmanship and loyalty to their Lord as 
evidenced by our denominational leaders. He took up 
the primary tasks of evangelism, education, developing 
the fellowships of life, and the spirit of consecration. He 
asked what he as pastor could do to gear his church into 
this great denominational program. Certainly he must 
acquaint himself and his people with it, and the facilities 
were ample; he must seek to enlist every possible member 
of his church in the whole program; he must constantly 
hold before himself and his people the essential unity of 
the denomination. With common task, common Master 
whom we own as Saviour and Lord, who is our gospel, a 
common hope and commission, in this spirit let us go 
forward with the Christ. 


EVENING SESSION 


A big theme like ‘World Redemption through 
Christ,” of necessity had to include as a major sub- 
topic, ‘Redemption in the Areas of Trouble.” Two of 


these “areas” were considered Wednesday evening 
when a great audience heard Mrs. Ella Boole, President 
of the W. C. T. U. speak on “Law Enforcement,” with 
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special reference to the prohibition amendment. Tracing 


the temperance movement which began with pledge 


signing 150 years ago, she reviewed the platform adopted 
by the W. C. T. U. at its organization fifty years ago. 
There were four “planks,” the reformation of the 
drunkard, the training of children in temperance, 
building up public sentiment against the liquor traffic, 
and the closing of all saloons by law. In less than fifty 
years the fourth provision in this national program was 
achieved. In view of the national political conventions, 
and the introduction of fifty-nine “wet” bills in Con- 
gress last winter, this year is a crucial year for prohibition. 
She urged every Northern Baptist to vote in November, 
and above all to vote only for such candidates and such 
parties as unequivocally pledge their support to the 
eighteenth amendment. It was a brilliant address, 
handling the political situation without gloves, and 
punctuated by outbursts of applause. 

The second “area” of trouble was the realm of 
international relations and particularly the evil of war. 
Dr. Ashby Jones of St. Louis had just returned from 
Europe. Eloquently he set forth the unparalleled, 
cordial, enthusiastic welcome that had been accorded 
the American proposal to make a treaty that would 
He said England would sign this treaty 
without reservation. The widespread revulsion against 
war sweeping across the world was due, not so much to 
a realization of the financial loss involved, as to a recog- 
nition of the countless vacant chairs in millions of homes 
that spoke more eloquently than any statistics of 
financial losses or human casualties. The chief danger 
in the present situation, however, is that nations, although 
they hate war more than ever, still hate one another. 
So American public opinion needs to support heartily 
the proposed treaty outlawing war. The indictment of 
civilization against war is complete; its condemnation 
is irrevocable. .. . 


Thursday, June 21 
MORNING SESSION 


To get through with the business the hour of meeting 
of the last two days was put at nine o’clock. A number 
of miscellaneous items had to be attended to. The 
invitation given by Washington, D. C., for the World 
Congress in 1932 was endorsed. A message of sympathy 
was sent to Dr. Mullins, who was said to be assured by 
his physicians of complete recovery. Greetings were sent 
to Dr. W. C. Bitting, with love and prayers for the 
récovery of Mrs. Bitting. The Convention ratified the 
action of the executive committee appointing him 
Convention historian. President Coleman was acclaimed 
as Dr. Coleman, Dr. Levy announcing that Ottawa 
University had honored itself by making him an LL.D. 

The committee on place of next meeting reported 
Denver as its choice, and this was voted unanimously. 
It was suggested that the time be the latter part of 
June, but this goes to the Executive Committee. In- 
vitations for 1930 were in from Boston and Omaha. 

The enrollment was given as: delegates 2,221, and 
visitors 2,240, making a total registration of 4,461. 
Loyalty of Detroit Baptists accounts for the excess 
of visitors, and President Coleman said he had never 
been at a convention where such a large number of 
people were consistently and uniformly in attendance. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE INDIAN BOOTH IN THE EXHIBIT HALL. 


The audience was frequently 5,000 or more, especially 
in the evenings. 

The committee on Young People’s Work reported the 
plans for coordinate action which unite all our young 
people’s organizations. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions caused 
considerable discussion before it was whipped into final 
shape and adopted. The printed report makes about 
2,000 words. It includes resolutions on: Appreciation; 
President Coleman; Lepers; Baptist World Alliance; 
Evangelism; Federal Council; Lord’s Day Alliance; 
Religion and Home Life; the Press; Rumania and 
Mexico; Permanent Court of International Justice; 
Outlawry of War; the Anti-Saloon League; and Eight- 
eenth Amendment and Law Enforcement. The para- 
graph of Appreciation follows: 


Appreciation—Local Appointments 


That we express our appreciation of the forethought and untiring labor of 
the local committee of Arrangements, with all its sub-committees, in pro- 
viding for the comfort, convenience, and entertainment of the delegates to 
this Convention. That we express our delight in and satisfaction with the 
excellent meeting place provided us in this magnificent Masonic Temple 
with its perfect appointments, its ample accommodations and remarkable 
acoustic properties; and we further desire to express our gratitude to the 
Management of the Masonic Temple for their generous allotment of space 
beyond that agreed upon. 

We would record our appreciation of the full cooperation of the Detroit 
Council of Churches with our own local churches in preparing for and en- 
tertaining the Convention; also our appreciation of the willing and able 
service of Prof. E. O. Sellers in leading the singing of the Convention sessions. 
We express appreciation also of the generous attention given to the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention by the local newspapers. 


The Convention expresses hearty sympathy with the 
work for lepers, and recommends that the churches co- 
operate in every possible way with the American Mission 
to Lepers. The paragraph on evangelism follows: 


Evangelism 


We believe that the primary task of the church is winning men to personal 
faith in God through Jesus Christ and a personal dedication to Him as 
Lord and Saviour. Our Baptist churches, our schools and colleges, our mis- 
sionaries at home and abroad and all our denominational agencies exist for 
this supreme need. 

We also believe that we should be a witnessing church, and that a simultan- 


FIVE DETROIT WOMEN WHO HELPED IN THE EXHIBIT HALL APPEAR 
IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 


eous, world-wide campaign of evangelism would bring great spiritual quick- 
ening to our Baptist churches, our denominational agencies and missionary 
societies, and would win thousands to personal allegiance to Jesus Christ 
and advance His kingdom in the world. 

We therefore declare our purpose to set aside the year beginning May 1, 
1929, asa year of world-wide evangelism; calling upon all of our denomina- 
tional organizations and boards, national, state and city, to seek unitedly 
to carry the gospel to the whole earth; calling upon these organizations to 
coordinate their program so that evangelism shall be the major denomi- 
national emphasis; calling upon our local churches to inaugurate an all- 
year program of evangelism; calling on our schools to bring the evangelistic 
message to their students, and on our seminaries to organize their student 
body into gospel teams so that every student becomes an evangelist; and 
calling on our fellow Baptists to seek by prayer and personal work to win 
others to the acceptance of Jesus Christ as their Redeemer and Lord. 
Furthermore, we urge our fellow church members to unite in earnest and 
constant prayer for a great outpouring of Divine power that shall give the 
gospel new triumphs in all the earth. 


As the Federal Council of Churches will celebrate its 
twentieth anniversary in connection with its sixth 
quadrennial meeting at Rochester, N. Y., December 
5-12, 1928, the Convention expresses great interest in 
the Council’s study of the present status and outlook for 
cooperative Christianity; undertakes to secure a full 
attendance of its appointed delegates, and asks pastors 
of our churches to lead their people in special prayer for 
the full realization and expression of the spiritual unity 
of the churches at the church services on Sunday, 
December 9, when the quadrennial will be in session. 
The Convention expresses its continued interest in the 
work of the Lord’s Day Alliance. The paragraph 
concerning Religion and Home Life follows: 


Religion and Home Life 


Whereas, we recognize a wide spread confusion existing today in regard 
to marriage and home ideals; and whereas, we believe that the church is 
greatly dependent upon and responsible for the satisfactory solution of the 
problems of the home, and that the great opportunity of the church lies in 
the area of such education as will prevent the necessity for divorce and will 
enable people to secure the largest measure of success in home relationships; 
resolved, that the Commission on Social Service be requested to assume 
among its duties: (1) To cooperate with similar groups from other Christian 
bodies in securing such legislation as in their judgment will best protect the 
home and the objects we here have in mind, and (2) To cooperate to secure 
the creation and use of such literature as will place before our young people 
wholesome Christian ideals in regard to marriage, and will place before our 
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parents the great opportunity which the Christian home has in the religious 
training of our youth; to make definite suggestions to our pastors and church 
leaders as to how the local church can be made an effective aid to prospective 
and present home makers in enabling them to know and realize the practical 
value of Christian ideals in their home relationships. 


Concerning Newspapers 


Waereas, in American life the influence of the daily newspaper, through 
childhood to age and from the humblest family circle to the most exalted 
council rooms, is well nigh universal; and whereas, because of that influence 
the daily newspaper serves not only as a mirror for the world’s events but as 
an agency for shaping those events for good or ill; and whereas, Christian 
people, increasingly, are rightfully indignant when the thought-directing 
and history-making power of the press is permitted to conduce to evil and 
to comfort evil doers; and rightfully gratified when that power is made an 
agency of righteousness and truth. Therefore, Resolved, that we urge our 
constituency to support only those newspapers that stand for righteousness, 
and refuse their support to those papers that are detrimental to the morals 
of our children and unfit for our homes. We believe it the province of our 
newspapers to give us only honest news in their news columns, without 
coloring; Resolved, that we as Baptists, individually and as organized 
groups, on opportune occasions express our appreciation of the newspapers 
in all of their honest efforts to feature constructive news. 


Rumania and Mexico 


The Convention expresses gratification that preliminary steps have been 
taken by the Government and Parliament of Rumania in the direction of 
establishing on a legal basis the religious freedom of Baptists of that land, 
and earnestly hopes that the necessary administrative measures to make 
this freedom practically effective over the entire country may speedily 
follow. Appreciating the liberal declarations ‘of Rumanian statesmen, it 
trusts that the Rumanian Government will deal resolutely with all attempts 
at oppression or ill-usage of minorities, whether religious or racial. 

Resolved, that we express our sympathy with the Mexican Government 
in its century-long struggle against the attempted domination of the State 
by the Church; and that we approve of President Coolidge’s continued 
policy of non-intervention in Mexican Church affairs. He has voiced our 
national ideal in refusing to lend support to the principle of the union of 
church and state in our sister country to the South. 


Permanent Court of International Justice 


We recognize in the permanent Court of International Justice one of the 
essential agencies for the peaceful settlement of international disputes. We 
regret the failure of the United States to become a member of this Court, 
and urge the Churches to continue to voice their judgment that in the in- 
terest of world justice and peace the United States should adhere to the 
World Court Protocol. 


Outlawry of War 


Reaffirming our conviction that war is a great social sin, and that so long 
as the war system is maintained there can be no safety for our homes or for 
our civilization, and no realization of the kingdom of heaven on earth, we 
declare our deep interest in, and our unreserved approval of, the proposal 
of the Department of State of a multilateral treaty with the major nations 
for the outlawry of war as instriiment of national policy. We urge the churches 
to support this proposal with great heartiness and to make the abolition of 
war a major matter of interest in prayer, preaching, and program. 


Recognizing the services of the Anti-Saloon League as 
one of the agencies keeping the facts concerning pro- 
hibition and law enforcement before the people, the 
Convention delegates urge support to it, the W. C. T. U., 
and all other organizations seeking to create respect for 
law and to establish righteousness among our people. 

The closing paragraph, which was adopted with 
tremendous applause, leaving no question as to where 
the delegates stand, is as follows: 


Eighteenth Amendment and Law Enforcement 


Whereas, the resolution proposing the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States was adopted by the vote of more than 
the requisite two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, and the proposed 
amendment was ratified by the unprecedented vote of the Legislatures of 
forty-six out of a total of forty-eight states, and the validity thereof has 
been affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States, and thereby 
prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating liquors has become and is the basic 
law of the land; and 
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Whereas, The organized enemies of sobriety and prohibition are boldly 
challenging the authority of law itself and are openly advocating anarchy 
and disrespect for all law through and by means of the nullification of the 
Constitution itself, and are holding in utter contempt those principles of 
righteousness and social justice for which the Baptists of the United States 
stand in undivided ranks; and 

Whereas, The general welfare can be promoted only by the nomination 
and election of a President and Vice-President, who under their oaths will 
unfalteringly and in good conscience rigidly enforce the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and all legislation in support thereof; and 

Whereas, We are pledged to the highest interests of the home, the state, 
the protection of women and children, and to the raising of the moral and 
spiritual standards in every sphere of life; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Northern Baptist Convention hereby most respect- 
fully requests the Democratic National Convention at Houston, Texas, to 
include in its platform a clear-cut and positive pledge to the American 
people that, if its candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency be 
elected, the Eighteenth Amendment and all supporting legislation will be 
honestly and vigorously enforced; and 

Resolved, further, That this Convention strongly urges its large con- 
stituency to support and vote for only such men for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency and other high office who will unequivocally and openly 
commit themselves to an honest and effective enforcement of the prohibition 


laws of our country; and 

Resolved, further, That the President and Executive Committee of this 
Convention be and are hereby authorized and directed to take the necessary 
steps to place these resolutions before the Democratic National Convention 
at Houston and before the nominees of both the Republican and Democratic 


parties. 


This was felt to be a matter of the most serious im- 
portance, and while delegates said they had no right to 
pledge others, they had a right to pledge themselves to 
the course of action proposed. 

A male quartet from Baylor University at Waco, 
Texas, sang effectively. 

The morning theme, now reached, was ‘The Con- 
tribution of Education to World Redemption.” The 
Report of the Board of Education was presented without 
reading by Associate Secretary George K. Baker. 
President W. G. Spencer of Hillsdale College, Michigan, 
gave a spirited address on “The Strategic Importance of 
the Christian College.” This he proved by impressive 
lists of the leaders our colleges, founded by Christian 
people, had furnished in the professions, in invention, 
industry and religion. Our whole country has been 
saturated with the culture that has come from the 
Christian college campuses. The Convention presidents 
were all college men. 

A message of sympathy was sent to the family of the 
late Dr. Frank M. Goodchild. 

Secretary W. A. Hill presented the report of the 


_ Department of Missionary Education, calling attention 


to some prominent features of the work. The W. W. G. 
and C. W. C. make their gifts to the whole work of the 
denomination. This last year the W. W. G. gave $40,300, 
the C. W. C. $13,000, a total of $53,000. For next year 
both organizations have decided that they will take the 
entire support of the denominational work for one week. 
He gave encouraging reports regarding the Royal 
Ambassadors, our work for boys. Affiliation with the 
Boy Scout groups is rapidly becoming a reality. He 
bespoke for the work the heartiest sympathy of all. 

An address followed on “Training the Womanhood 
of a Race.” Mrs. C. C. Chen of China pleaded for 
the women of the Orient. We expect to give this address 
in September issue. Mrs. Chen has been one of the 
marked figures in the Convention, radiating light and 
learning and fine character. She made those who met 
her feel the truth of her words, “China needs you and 
you need China.” ; 
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Mr. Phillips took the Bible for his closing meditation, 
and in telling what the Bible meant to him brought out 
the beauty and grace of the majestic figure that steps 
forth from its pages. He has made an unforgettable 
contribution to the Convention in his spiritual inter- 
pretations, and will be assured of a warm heart welcome 
when and whenever he comes back. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Continuing the forenoon theme, ‘The Contribution of 
Education to World Redemption,”’ Miss Eulla B. Martin, 
a graduate of Spelman College and now a teacher of 
home economics in Chicago, spoke of her alma mater and 
its constructive service in the training of Negro woman- 
hood. “The greatness of any race,’’ said she, ‘depends 
on its homes. If the mothers of a race have not the 
rudiments of home making, the outlook for that race is 
dismal.” So Spelman College, where 586 Negro girls 
were enrolled as students last year, aims to develop stable 
Christian character, to increase knowledge, and to pre- 
pare for world citizenship. Each student is trained for 
some definite vocation and is thus ready for home 
making or active service. Spelman graduates are now 
found in all walks of life and even on the foreign mission 
field. The message of this charming Negro girl was heard 
with close attention, for the audience saw at once that 
here was an actual product of this important school 
founded in Atlanta by ourWoman’s HomeMission Society. 

Miss Louise Carter of Santa Ana, San Salvador, told 
of her work on that field, emphasized the destitution of 
the people who have no educational opportunities, and 
pictured the truly royal welcome accorded her on her 
arrival when it became known that she was going to 
open a Christian school. Her description of inaccessible 
mountain villages and lonely isolated communities with- 
out schools or churches made the audience realize 
keenly the needs on her mission field. “We will pray for 
more teachers until the Lord answers our prayers,”’ said 
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an aged Christian believer. Since these people have been 
so long neglected because Northern Baptists failed to do 
their missionary duty by them, Miss Carter’s closing 
question was most searching. “ Will the Lord answer the 
prayers of these people because of Northern Baptists or 
in spite of Northern Baptists?” 

“The Contribution of the Christian Teacher to World 
Redemption” was the subject of President Erdmann 
Smith of Ottawa University. Defining world redemption 
as saving the people from ignorance and superstition, 
prejudice and antipathy, from near-sightedness and seeing 
double, wrong doing and sin, to knowledge and truth, 
clear vision and discrimination, righteousness and holi- 
ness; ultimately leading people to appreciate the light, 
love and life in Jesus Christ, and to appropriate Him as 
ideal, Saviour and Lord, he claimed that teachers are 
making one of the most effective contributions to this 
end. Drawing the picture of Jesus from the Scriptures 
as the supreme teacher, yet more than a teacher, an 
educator who awakened new potentiality and powers in 
His disciples, he pointed out the opportunities, obliga- 
tions, and outgo of the true Christian teacher. He is 
obligated to himself to be true, to his students to be 
sincere, to society for the outgo from his classes, and to 
God for ultimate results. 

Dr. F. J. White, who after years of highly successful 
service in building Shanghai College, resigned the 
presidency in order to permit the election of a Chinese 
successor, spoke on Shanghai College and the Re- 
demption of China. He reviewed briefly the twenty 
years’ history of the college. Twenty years ago college 
trained men were few, in the East China Mission not 
one. The Christians numbered less than a thousand, and 
there was not a high school graduate in membership, 
ministry or school. Few could read and write; not more 
than five per cent of men in the population, and not one- 
tenth of one per cent of the women. Contributions of 
church members were less than $1 per member; most of 
the supervision was by missionaries. In 1909 Shanghai 
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College was opened, and became a hive of evangelistic 
activities. Over ninety per cent of the graduates are 
Christians, and fifty per cent are in some form of Christian 
work. There are now about 100 college trained workers, 
teachers, doctors, social workers and preachers. There is 


a thoroughly organized convention with paid secretary - 


and executive committee (Chinese) which controls the 
work. Contributions and membership have quadrupled, 
and there is the life of interest, ownership and en- 
thusiasm. The college has always had the ideal of 
being not only for the Chinese but controlled by them, 
so that the election of a Chinese president and a majority 
of Chinese on the board of directors was the glorious 
fulfillment of a Christian hcpe. The greatest day in its 
history was when Dr. Liu was inaugurated. Answering 
the question, Do they want the missionaries? Dr. White 
said yes. Will the college continue its strong Christian 
influence? Dr. Liu believes it should not only be more 
Chinese but even more Christian. This only the Chinese 
can do, but Dr. Liu has accomplished things in this 
difficult time that no foreigner could do. The way is 
clear now for the missionaries to do a more spiritual 
work, and for the Chinese to begin the real work of 
Christianizing their own people. : 
The last speaker was Dr. Randolph L. Howard, 
formerly president of Judson College in Rangoon, Burma. 
He gave descriptions of the many sided life in India; 
telling incidents that prove the gospel power to transform 
life; impressing the need of Christian schools in all parts 
of India; showing by graphic story what Christianity has 
done in jungle villages; covering in briefest compass the 
mission fields and their needs, and what the Judson Fund 
is planned to do for all India. He closed with the touching 
story of a Burmese maiden, Ma Aye Tin, who was 
stricken with leprosy, but in her exiled life wrote: “I go 
about my simple duties keeping as busy as I can; and 
as I go I sing my favorite song, ‘All the way my Saviour 
leads me, what have I to ask beside?’” As he said, “ Dr. 
Grey is trying the new leprosy treatment. Pray that she 
may be restored to stand again as a light set on a hill.” 


CLOSING SESSION 


The inspirational climax of a wonderful Convention 
came at this session when the newly appointed mis- 
sionaries were presented. The Convention motto was 
again emphasized, the theme being “Life Enlistment for 
World Redemption.”’ The program committee had made 
a notable innovation at this always impressive service of 
life dedication by the inclusion of all new appointees of 
the denomination, not limiting it to foreign mission 
appointees only. The “United Presentation Service” 
was beautiful and impressive, and the grouping of the 
young men and women on the front of the platform with 
a great body of missionaries and society officers and 
boards behind them, made a sight not easily to ke 
forgotten. The stage setting, too, was unusually fine. 
A great central gate, with gilded pillars, swung open, 
and in the center on a deep blue background stood out 
a white cross; while on either side of the gate were massive 
columns reminding one of an Egyptian temple. Before 
the opening hour the auditorium was filled, and the air 
was tremulous with expectation. 

After a few necessary items of business, a song by a 
quartet from Baylor College at Waco, Texas, and 
prayer, President Coleman said he held in his hand the 
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gavel sent by the boys of Central Philippine College, 
Iloilo. He thought he should keep it. Never was there 
so little use for a gavel in any convention he had ever 
attended. He thanked all for their wonderful considera- 
tion and the fine order and spirit consistently main- 
tained. Mr. Phillips said to him, “I don’t see how you 
do it.” “I don’t do it,” was the reply, “they do it 
themselves.”” But he wanted them to know how he had 
relied upon Dr. Brooks, the ever ready chairman of the 
program committee, who had rescued him from many a 
slip. This brought great applause, and a hearty laugh 
when he called on Dr. Brooks to come forward with an 
announcement, and the latter answered from the wings, 
“Not ready.” 

The president said it was fitting that this dedication 
of young life should be prefaced with an address to the 
young people, and he introduced Rev. T. F. Adams of 
Toledo, a young pastor, who spoke most engagingly 
on “Our Baptist Young People and World Service.” 
He said we have given too much publicity to a minority 
of reckless youth running riot physically without 
adequate spiritual brakes, and too little attention to the 
large number of equally modern Baptist young people 
aroused by the need and possibility of a new world and 
eager to devote their energy and ability to that high 
purpose. As to the interest of our Baptist young people 
in world service, there was abundant evidence on the 
platform—these young people but typical of the larger 
number in our churches throughout the land. In behalf 
of them all he acknowledged youth’s debt to the past 
demanding life service, but supremely a debt to Christ 
demanding life consecration. As Christians we face a 
world to be won and made one, a world to be conquered 
for Christ and led to unity in Christ. Reading the conse- 
cration pledge of the Baptist Life Service League, he 
asked if the pastors were presenting this to their young 
people, matching their eagerness for service with this 
challenge. The youth are ready to share in the Kingdom 
enterprise, and are saying, “I am debtor. As much as 
in me is, I am ready.”” Mr. Adams is an eloquent repre- 
sentative of the young people, and gave an inspiring 
opening for what was to follow. 

President Coleman said the supreme hour had now 
come, and it was a beauti‘ul sight to see this united 
group, with no sense of dividing lines, all serving the one 
Master and seeking in this sphere or that to extend His 
kingdom on earth. In the absence of Dr. Padelford, his 
associate secretary, Dr. George R. Baker, presented the 
five new appointees of the Board of Education: Marion 
D. Brown, A. B., Colby College, as student secretary at 
University of South Dakota; George L. Collins, A. B.., 
University of California, as university pastor at Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Eleanor M. Davison, A. B., Univer- 
sity of Vermont, as student secretary at University of 
Chicago; Rev. Thomas J. Wiley, A. B., Ohio State 
University, as university pastor at University of Cali- 
fornia; and Anna Dorothy Lester, A. B., University of 
Kansas, who soon expected to become Mrs. Wiley. Dr. 
W. A. Davison, longtime convention secretary: of 
Vermont, was asked to stand as his daughter was 
presented; and Mr. and Mrs. Lester stood beside their 
daughter and prospective son-in-law, Mr. Wiley, who 
spoke briefly for the group. He quoted the Welsh 
proverb, “Be a leader and be a bridge,” and said that 
was the ideal and spirit with which they entered this 
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work—to bridge the gaps and defects, and lead in the 
building of Christian character. A clean cut speech, and 
the audience smiled and applauded at the sight of the 
attractive bride and groom to be. 

Secretary Clara E. Norcutt presented the candidates 
of the Woman’s Home Mission Society, all of whom 
save two are to fill vacancies. A long line of young 
women rose as she gave their names and designations, 
as follows: (See photographs on page 431.) 


Rena F. Button, teacher, Puebla, Mexico; Ruth Palmer, 
Christian Americanization worker to Chicago; Bernice 
Carpenter, missionary to cosmopolitan people, Detroit; 
Ida_ Christler, missionary to cosmopolitan fields in 
Southern Illinois; Lucille Dewey, missionary to the Indians 
at Stewart, Nevada; Palmira Diaz, teacher at Training School, 
Rio Piedras, Porto Rica; Edith Genre, missionary, Bethel 
Neighborhood House, Kansas; Ethel Gorbutt, missionary, 
Detroit; Marjorie Hall, kindergartner, Puebla, Mexico; 
Margaret Harms, missionary, Crow Indian Agency, Montana; 
Estelle Marlin, children’s worker among Italians, Newark, 
N. J.; Flora E. Nearing, missionary among Italians, Mariner’s 
Temple, New York; Sumire Okazaki, missionary, Seattle, 
Wash.; Helen Pack, missionary among cosmopolitan peoples, 
Pueblo, Colo.; Anna Sabados, missionary among cosmopolitan 
peoples, Youngstown, Ohio; Frances S. Schumm, missionary 
nurse, Weirton, W. Va.; Julia Shaff, kindergartner, Christian 
Center for Italians, Philadelphia; Jennie Smith, teacher, 
Bacone College; Grace M, Snyder, nursery director, Judson 
Center, New York City; Marie Strow, missionary, Aiken 
Institute, Chicago; Juanita Woodburn, nurse to Evelyn 
Briggs Cranska Hospital, Managua, Nicaragua. Porto 
Ricans to Porto Rico: Antonia Cuevas, Ines Quiles, Primitiva 
Rivera. Christian Americanization missionaries: Ruth E. 
Finwall, to Colorado and West Central District; Henrietta 
Johnston to Central District; Dorothy Riker, Christian 
Americanization worker to New York City. 


Miss Dewey spoke for all. For us, Jesus Christ is 
alive today, she said. We have all been in training with 
Christ and He has given us His message. We have no 
fear that He will not be with us as we go to our fields of 
Kingdom service. 

Then for the first time the Home Mission Society’s 
new workers found representation, Secretary Frank A. 
Smith introduced Rev. Perry Jackson and Mrs. Dorothy 
Jackson, appointed to the Kiowa Indians, Saddle 
Mountain, Oklahoma; Rev. Alberto Delegado and Mrs. 
Delegado, appointed to San Salvador, Central America; 
Louis Babuit, appointed to the Hungarians in Indiana; 
and John Bewarski, Polish graduate from International 
Baptist Seminary, to work among the Poles. In Rev. 
and Mrs. Delegado Latin America is now beginning to 
furnish its own contribution. Rev. Perry Jackson, who 
with his wife will work in Isabel Crawford’s old field, 
was the spokesman. We have all received our call and 
go to different forms of the one service. He was called 
to the Indian work at an Associational meeting through 
looking at a picture of Mono Bill and seeing in him what 
the gospel could make of a once “down and out” man. 
He also had a call from the Indians themselves. The 


church members said they wanted a white man, a young ° 


man, and a married man with a wife who could play the 
piano. This created amusement, as attractive Mrs. 
Jackson stood demurely by. The Indians will love them 
all right. 
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The appointees of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society were introduced by Mrs. Mabelle Rae Le 
Grand, for seven years candidate secretary of the 
Society. Of the seven appointees, one had already 
sailed—Miss Alice Jorgenson, who went to Africa. As 
Miss Elsie E. Root, who goes to Burma, came forward, 
her father and mother came with her, while the great 
audience was deeply stirred. It was her hope and aim 
to live a life like Christ’s, and thus to hasten the day 
when all shall receive Him. Miss Lilian Salsman, 
designated to Burma, said Jesus was lifted up that He 
might call all unto Him, and because He had definitely 
called her she was ready to go with joy. Mrs. Le Grand 
said the going was made possible through a special gift 
covering the $5,000 necessary to send her. Miss Helen 
Raff, for whom also the money was said to be in hand, 
said she went to Congo that she might take Christ there. 
She was very happy to go as a representative of the 
Convention and the Society, but still more as a repre- 
sentative of Jesus Christ. Miss Emily Satterberg, who 
also feels the call to Congo, and said “because He died 
for me I want to go for Him,” cannot go, Mrs. Le Grand 
announced, until the money is ready. Last came Miss 
Dorothy Kinney, daughter of Dr. Bruce Kinney, Home 
Mission Society’s superintendent of Indian work. Amid 
continued applause Dr. Kinney stood by her side. She 
goes as first doctor to our new hospital in Assam. She 
said she was most thankful to God for Christian parents 
and home. She was splendidly happy and grateful to go 
as their ambassador and Christ’s. The expense of her 
going has been provided by a special gift. But for these 
generous friends, said Mrs. Le Grand, the Society would 
have been unable to send out any new recruits this year. 

The feeling had steadily risen and was now to go to 
the heights, as the last group, the appointees of the 
Foreign Society, were introduced by Candidate Secretary 
Paul E. Alden. There were several affecting scenes, as 
fathers and mothers stood with their children, with the 
shadow of separation brightened by the glow of con- 
secration. Mr. Alden first read the names of the ten 
who sailed to the field prior to the Convention: Mr. and 
Mrs. James R. Andrus, Mr. and Mrs. John Ross Bahrs, 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl E. Brock, Rev. and Mrs. Edwin 
Erickson, Dr. Glen Willis Tuttle, John H. Whitt. Then 
he introduced fourteen candidates, giving name, pre- 
paration and designation. The careful preparation was 
noteworthy, as was the spirit of the appointees. Each 
spoke briefly. 

First to come forward were Rev. and Mrs. Lester O. 
Hooks of Iowa, going to Belgian Congo. Mr. Hooks said: 
“Why do I go? There is something within me that 
says ‘Go.’ It is the voice of the Master. If I follow 
Him I must follow Him to Africa. He is already there 
before me and He says, ‘My brother, you can help me’.”’ 
Mrs. Hooks: “I am going to the Belgian Congo because 
Jesus has shown me His way of life. I believe it is the 
only true life. If I fail to bring the people in Africa the 
truth and light of Jesus Christ I would fail Him. I do 
not want to fail Him or my fellowmen, so I am happy 
to go.” Miss Marion Grace Burnham, who has had 
business training, designated to Assam, said: “One long 
ago day a young lad looked up and answered, when 
questioned, ‘Did you not know that I must te about my 
Father’s business?’ I have found it a splendid thing to 
be a Christian business woman. A missionary friend 
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showed me there was need in the far places of the 
Master’s kingdom for the kind of service I could give. 
Christ called, then that need. For Him and with Him I 
gladly go to have a part in my Father’s business.” 

Rev. William C. Osgood, designated to Bengal-Orissa, 
said: “We go to India because we know what the love 
of Christ means in our own lives; we know that love is the 
solution of India’s problems. Christ is the answer to 
India’s age-long search.”” Mrs. Osgood said: “ My heart 
is overflowing with joy tonight, because soon we shall 
sail across the seas to far-away India to tell them of the 
Christ who means all the world to us.”” Mr. Alden said 
three months’ old Frederick Osgood was not permitted 
to speak for himself at this time. 

Secretary Robbins introduced Rev. Charles Nichols, 
veteran, who sailed first for India in 1879, and July 21 
of this year sails to begin his fiftieth year in the field. 
His seventy-fifth birthday he expected to spend in Port 
Said on his outward way. He received enthusiastic 
greeting. “He is the youngest man on the whole staff,” 
declared Dr. Robbins. Mr. Nichols received an ovation. 

Walter L. Keyser, going to Judson College, did not 
remember when first he desired to be a missionary. The 
Lord gave him the encouragement of a mother in whom 
Christ lives, and of kind friends in home and school. “I 
shall try to be a true ambassador of Christ, working with 
you in God’s kingdom.” Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hender- 
shot go to Rangoon, where he is to be head of Cushing 
High School. He was grateful for the privilege of working 
in this field with student life. Mrs. Hendershot, who 
has had medical training, said she did her evangelistic 
work in writing her prescriptions. 

Another of the moving incidents followed. Rev. P. S. 
Curtis, designated to South India, said he was going 
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because he believed the Lamb of God had shed His blood 
for the world, and Christ Himself would be with him. 
Miss Doris Bowen, his fiancée, stood beside him, and 
her father and mother and Mrs. Curtis completed the 
family group. Miss Bowen said that in going out to 
needy India she had but one thing to bring her people— 
the message of Jesus Christ, Saviour, Lord and King. 
“My prayer is that through word and deed I may help 
the Indian people to know Him whom to know aright 
is life eternal.” 

There were two more, Dr. and Mrs. John S. Carman. 
A son of Rev. John C. Carman, Dr. Carman goes to 
Clough Hospital in Ongole. He said: “God has led me, 
I believe, to become a doctor that in the practice of 
that profession in India I may follow in the way of the 
Master, who had compassion on men and healed them. 
For the people of India I want to help to fulfil Christ’s 
promise, ‘I came that ye might have life, and have it 
more abundantly’.” Mrs. Carman said: “I am glad 
I have the privilege of going to India as a home maker, 
and I hope the home Dr. Carman and I make together 
may be so truly Christian that some of God’s children 
may catch a glimpse through it of the Master we are 
striving to serve.”’ 

As the whole company of appointees rose and gathered 
around the center of the platform, President Coleman 
said, “What a wonderful exhibition of the oneness of 
our work.” Then Dr. Bruce Kinney offered the prayer 
of dedication, tender and solemn. A few last necessary 
items were attended to, and the Convention stood 
adjourned. A reception to the missionaries, appointees, 
society officials and others followed, and “ Detroit, 1928” 
passed into Baptist history as one of its great and 
significant chapters. 





THE ASSAM BOOTH WITH ITS MANY CURIOS BROUGHT BY MISSIONARY R. H. EWING. HE AND TWO DETROIT BAPTIST WOMEN 
WHO HELPED IN THE EXHIBIT HALL APPEAR IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 
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TWO EMINENT LAYMEN 


While there was a very strong feeling prior to the 
Convention that President Coleman should be re-elected, 
not as a reward for his exceptional service but in order 
that he might continue the carrying forward of the plans 
made under his leadership, his own peremptory decision 
that such action must not be taken or even considered 
by the nominating committee put a stop to any move- 
ment in that direction. It was the general judgment, too, 
that he was wise in refusing to have the precedent set 
aside regarding a single term. When it was discovered 
that he did not intend to drop out of the work, but was 
willing to lead the Laymen’s Movement, and when the 
name of Mr. Arthur M. Harris was proposed for presi- 
dent, it was seen that two laymen of exceptional ability, 
power and consecration were now to work side by side 
for the denominational advancement along lines pro- 
mising permanency. Northern Baptists may well con- 
gratulate themselves on having in places of high trust 
two business men who represent the highest type of 
Christian character, and who regard the claims of 
religion on their actual service ‘as first, not secondary 
or incidental. 


THE DETROIT PROGRAM 


The Program Committee that prepared the program 
for the Detroit Convention deserves a special vote of 
thanks and most hearty congratulations. Undoubtedly 
much of the fine spirit that prevailed and deepened as 
the days passed was due to the presentation of the themes 
in orderly arrangement and with an eye to cumulative 
effect. Then the treatment by themes rather than by 
organizations proved most satisfactory. When the sub- 
ject of race came up, for example, it was not treated as a 


home mission problem but as a world problem in which - 


all are alike concerned. Missions became one, without 
dividing lines; and evangelism and education were allies 
in the one great cause which the Northern Baptists hold 
in sacred trust. The committee’s ideals and plans 
worked out harmoniously and happily, to the good of 
all. The balance was well preserved and the interest’ 
had no chance to flag. All honor to the hard working 
committee, headed by Dr. Charles A. Brooks of Chicago. 


THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 


We shall report the Baptist World Alliance meeting 
at Toronto in the September issue, since we have none 
in August. It can be said here, however, that the gath- 
ering was in every way successful. The delegates and 
visitors numbered between six and seven thousand. 
They came from all the nations. The United States had 
the largest representation, a great body coming from 
Detroit. The program was comprehensive, and the 
addresses were of a high order of thoughtfulness and 
interest. The report will be worth waiting for. Cana- 
dian Baptists certainly fulfilled their promise of a warm 





welcome. Berlin is to have the Alliance five years hence. 
The new president is Rev. John MacNeill of Toronto, an 
honored Canadian leader known on both sides of the 
sea. 


“AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 
PEACE”’ 


Our thoughtful readers who are interested in the cause 
of world peace and the means of securing it will do well 
to read the article by Viscount Cecil in the April number 
of Foreign Affairs on ‘American Responsibilities for 
Peace.” Written in admirable spirit, it sets forth the 
present world conditions, political and moral, due largely 
to post-war demoralization. It points out clearly why 
the United States is unpopular in Europe today, and 
what the general sentiment in Europe is, with the reasons. 
This is done, not in criticism, for the writer’s friendly 
attitude is well known, but in order to raise the question, 
What has become of the traditional idealism of Ameri- 
cans? and What will America do to banish war between 
individual states from the world? The article affords 
much food for thought on one of the most important 
subjects now claiming world attention. All mission work 
is affected by the solution, and all Christians have some 
share of obligation in working out the answer of peace 
according to the principles of Jesus Christ. 


CHINA’S COAL RESERVES 


Estimates of China’s coal reserves differ widely. The 
latest survey of the coal fields, made by C. Y. Hsieh 
and recently distributed by the Geological Survey of 
China, gives the total for all Chinese fields at 217,626 
million tons. According to these figures, it is said that 
if China is going to use coal with the same liberality per 
capita that the nations of Western Europe and North 
America have done, she has not got a coal reserve 
sufficient for any very long time future. That is sup- 
posing that all her coal resources are utilized. This 
bears out the conclusions reached by Prof. Monroe 
regarding China’s industrial and economic outlook. 


HOLIDAYS IN JAPAN 


Modern Japan of the salaried class, says the Trans- 
Pacific of Tokyo, when the Sundays are taken into 
account, has more holidays than old Japan ever knew. 
In an average half year the total number of days off 
enjoyed by factory workers is 28. The closing of the 
schools, government departments, banks and business 
offices has set an example which tends to spread. Down- 
town Tokyo is as dead on Sunday as down-town New 
York. Sunday has rapidly become the unofficial national 
holiday. While in Japan as in most other countries the 
day is one of recreation and pleasure seeking, at the same 
tinfe it affords opportunity for the Christian worship, 
and exerts a strong influence as a product of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the national life. 
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That Holy Thing 


They all were looking for a king 

To slay their foes and lift them high; 
Thou cam’st, a little baby thing 

That made a woman cry. 


O Son of Man, to right my lot 
Naught but Thy presence can avail; 
Yet in the road Thy wheels are not, 
Nor on the seas Thy sail. 
George MacDonald. 


A Prayer 


UR Father in Heaven, whose patience knows no 
bounds, we thank Thee for the oncoming of thy 
kingdom in the world, and for the means of grace in our 
lives. We bless Thee for the Son of Man; serving in 
Galilee, loving in Judea, triumphing in Gethsemane, 
atoning on Calvary and rising from the grave. We rejoice 
in our redemption through Him and in the hope of 
immortality brought to light by Him who said, “I am the 
resurrection and the life . .. he that believeth in me shall 
never die.” Give us to know the fellowship of His suffer- 
ing and the power of His resurrection with its pledge of 
our on-going life. We beseech Thee to Le our ally in the 
conflict with evil. Give us the love that triumphs. Use 
us for the transformation of the world into the kingdom 
of Christ. Seal within us our purpose to live for eternity, 
and to Thee be all the praise. Amen. 


The Saviour of All 


The Gospel of John, written at a considerably later 
date than the first three . . . represents deep meditation 
and reflection upon the spiritual meaning of what had 
been said and done in Galilee. In nothing is the insight 
of the author more profound than in his comprehension 
of the universality of the Christian message. John sees, 
more clearly than any other except the Apostle Paul, 
that Jesus Christ is too great a Saviour to be the Saviour 
of less than all mankind. God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten son. . . Jesus is the light of 
the world. Lifted up, he is to draw all men unto himeelf. 
Other sheep there are, not of the people of Israel, who 
are to come into the one fold of the one shepherd.— 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. 


The True Test 


Is this not reasonable? Jesus says if you want. to 
understand the Christian life, then work at it. If you 
desire to know the truth, then live it. This is common 


sense. How else could one find the truth of a religion if 
he did not work at it? If you want to learn to speak 
Italian, you do not simply think about it, or read about 
it, but you go to work on it. . 


. You cannot learn a 











language without making mistakes, and the only thing 
to do is to keep on working. Just so it is with the 
Christian life. Men imagine they can become Christians 
by thinking about it, or by reading about it, or by hearing 
a preacher talk about it. How absurd! You can never 


become a Christian unless you are willing to work at it. 


Are you willing to begin now?—Charles E. Jefferson, in 
The Character of Jesus. 


For Meditation 

Worship and communion make us aware of God. We 
feel that He is close to us, that He knows all about us; 
knows us even better than we know ourselves. You 
come to know Him as He is and your soul has real 
companionship with His spirit. The Church gives you 
opportunity of knowing God in this vital way.— 
Frederick L. Fagley, ‘in Your Church and You. 

“As many as received Him, to them He gave the power 
to become the sons of God.” Just think of it!—the sons 
of God! The power to become that to as many as will 
receive the present Christ.—Phillips Brooks. 

“There is no personal charm so great as the charm of 
a cheerful and happy temperament; and it is a great 
error to suppose that this comes entirely by nature; it 
comes quite as much by culture.” 

To become like Christ is the only thing in the world 
worth caring for, the thing before which every ambition 
of man is folly, and all lower achievement vain.—Henry 
Drummond. 


Search thine own heart: what paineth thee 

In others, in thyself may be; 

All dust is frail, all flesh is weak; 

Be thou the true man thou dost seek. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Remember that in this world every mountain-top of 
privilege is girded by the vales of lowly duty.—Henry 
van Dyke. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. He 
that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast.—Prov. 
et5, 45. 

Who is like a wise man? Who can explain things? 
Man’s wisdom lights his face up, it transfigures even a 
rough countenance.— Eccles. 8:1, Moffatt’s Translation. 


Man is an infinite little copy of God. This is glory 
enough for me. I am a man, an invisible atom, a drop 
in the ocean, a grain of sand upon the shore. But little 
as I am, I feel that God is in me, . I feel in myself 
the future life. I know I am rising toward the sky. 
The sunshine is on my head. The earth gives me its 
generous ‘sap, but heaven lights me with the reflection 
of unknown worlds . . . Winter is on my head, but 
eternal spring is in my heart . . . The nearer I approach 
the end, the more plainly I hear the immortal symphonies 
of the worlds which invite me.—Victor Hugo. 
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World Redemption the Purpose of Jesus 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 


An address delivered at the opening session of the Northern Baptist Convention at Detroit, June 16, 1928 


R. PRESIDENT AND MY FRIENDS: One 
M appreciates deeply the honor and privilege of 

this invitation, but I feel very diffident and 
hesitant with regard to the task that it involves. What 
can any one coming in from another communion say to 
you this morning that cannot be much more wisely and 
effectively said by many intimate friends whom I see here 
on this platform and in this hall. The only special 
qualification that I have is the one that I share with 
Mrs. Goodman and Dr. Franklin in that last spring I 
had the greatest privilege of my life in attending the 
meeting of the International Missionary Council held 
in Jerusalem, the last week of March and the first week 
in April. It has been intimated that it would be your 
desire that you would like to have me consider this great 
theme of the world mission of our Lord and the world 
task of the church, not in any common and theoretical 
way, but against the background, or rather in the 
streaming light that pours upon it from this unique 
gathering which it was my privilege to attend in Jeru- 
salem. Even if I were to try to discuss the subject in 
any other way it would be impossible. I can say what 
I am sure our friends here would say, that this was the 
greatest single experience of our lives. Many of you 
no doubt have been in the Holy Land, and there is no 
one of us here today who does not long to have been 
there, to have been in that little village of Nazareth 
where the birth of Jesus occurred, that little village 
where he spent His boyhood, to have traveled up and 
down those highways that knew His feet, to have prayed 
where He prayed, to have listened to that voice as He 
spake to His own Father and your Father and mine, to 
have looked down into the garden of Gethsemane and 
seen the little gray leaves that were so kind to him, to 
have stood on the site of the cross where He hung, and 
the garden containing the grave from which He arose. 

It was here among the scenes of our Lord’s earthly 
life that we gathered to consider the meaning and mission 
of the church in the world. One young man from China, 
a professor of philosophy, went away from this conference 
to give himself to the Christian ministry. The leader of 
evangelical Christianity in Latin America went away a 
man of greater power than he had been before. 

You will be asking first of all what this gathering was, 
what warrant it had for discussing these great basic 
issues concerning the Christian church in the world. It 
was an enlarged meeting of the International Missionary 
Council, which is composed normally of about 70 or 80 
members, chosen by the great national cooperative 
missionary organizations at work in foreign fields. At 
this meeting there were 240 delegates representing 52 
different races from all over the world. This gathering 
was notable for the large number of young men and 
women present and for their intellectual and spiritual 
power. 

It was a touching moment when one of the members 


of the German delegation arose and confessed that 
Germany owed a great debt to the rest of mankind, a 
great debt of spiritual reparation, that for fifty years 
there had poured out from Germany poisoned thought, 
a great tide of materialistic philosophy and destructive 
criticism of our Christian doctrines and faith. He wished 
to say on behalf of the churches of Germany that during 
the next half century the rest of the world might hope 
to hear from Germany a clear and unclouded witness to 
Jesus Christ, giving Him his rightful place in the life 
and thought of the world. Similar testimonies came from 
Africa, Korea, China and India. 

Some of the delegates from the Orient were inclined to 
feel that the young church of the East was capable of 
going alone without the help of their Western brethren. 
They did not realize that it took 300 years for the early 
church to find its clear pathway through those great 
issues which correspond to those with which we are 
struggling now. We had before us for discussion this 
same issue which is before your great Convention, The 
World Redemptive Mission of our Christ. Problems of 
that great mission involve questions with reference to 
its fundamental warrant. And it was never more acute 
and pressing than now. There are many who believe the 
missionary enterprise of the church has reached a time 
of crisis. I have no doubt we speak carelessly about 
these times of crisis, but unquestionably we are in a 
time of crisis with regard to the elemental things of 
God. There is a crisis always with regard to ourselves, 
our ability to discern His purpose, and our readiness. to 
bend ourselves to the fulfilling of that purpose in the 
power of the resurrection. 

First of all, let me speak of one of the secondary issues 
which troubles so many, the question of the relationship 
between the younger and the older churches. So many 
are telling us that the old basis on which we have been 
working is no longer workable, and that we must find 
some new formula by which the definite relation of the 
old churches to the new churches can be worked out. 
We had both extremists represented at the beginning. 
Some were ready to say that as for the Western churches 
in many lands their task was done. Several came forth 
to say that they wanted nothing now from the Western 
churches except continued financial help. Some friends 
of the Eastern church spoke rashly and friends of the 
Western. church spoke rashly. Some felt confident of the 
ability of the young churches after one or two generations 
to think through the great seething, complicated ques- 
tions of the ancient world which the old church has failed 
to solve after 1900 years of effort. Others wondered 
whether the new church can be trusted to go alone. It 
was a healthy thing as those days passed by to see these 
extreme views fade away. Any feeling of distrust faded 
away as day after day these groups from the ancient 
Christian world testified to their understanding of the 
Christian gospel. As the days passed we came to see, as 
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Christian men and women must see, that the same 
Christian principles that determine the relationships in 
the Christian family, between fathers, mothers and 
children, between the older brothers and sisters and the 
younger are identical principles that must apply to all 
Christian groups throughout the world. Before the days 
were done we found our new formulas were but the old 
formulas of the Christian fellowship in primitive days. 


Our issue in the world today is whether there is any 
redemptive world mission in the name of Christ that is 
universally valid. Have we in Christianity the universal 
and absolute and final faith, or have we need of merging 
our Western culture in with the culture of the East? 
That has always been a problem with the missionaries. 
And behind the missionary problem of the church at 
home is the view that we do not have in Christianity 
the basic historical faith, that the object of missions is 
not to carry out the faith in Christ, but that it is to 
share our religious experience with the world. The idea 
is advanced that we are to conceive of our task as taking 
our religious experience and mingling it with the best 
religious experience of the East. We are to share our- 
selves with them, and they are to share themselves with 
us; we are to go on together in the great quest for the 
Christ. The Christian faith is not the ultimate faith, but 
it is one of a group of faiths, a matchless but imperfect 
attempt at the u!timate faith which is to be achieved by 
gathering up of them all into one great synthesis. 
Among the thirty American and Canadian delegates 
bound for Jerusalem on the steamer, many said they 
were going with absolutely nothing to share, they were 
ready to abandon everything whatsoever. Other friends 
who came to this gathering came with some anxious 
misgivings as myself regarding these German theologians. 
But these very men had their meeting in Cairo and 
drafted a little statement expressing their fears similar 
to ours. They felt constrained to put into words their 
conviction that all of our missionary work is based 
exclusively on the great acts of God for the redemption 
of mankind, and in particular, the sending of His only- 
begotten Son, His death on the cross for the redemption 
of the world, His resurrection as proof of a new God- 
given life for redeemed humanity. We messengers of God 
are to proclaim this redemption. The invitation to accept 
this salvation by faith in our Saviour, Jesus Christ, is 
the main task of missions. The church is to work for the 
conversion of men. The New Testament requires that 
all Christians shall do this. 

In view of these facts, we were disquieted by the 
question whether the author of our salvation is suf- 
ficient for the needs of the non-Christian world. We do 
not believe the task can be accomplished only by the 
so-called social gospel, by bringing together all men of 
goodwill in a commonwealth against the evils of the 
world. 

This message came right out of the universities of 
Germany. These men are leading the new religious life 
and thought of Germany. These men are calling us 
back to the old primitive basis of our Christian faith. 


When the conference began there were little tremors 
of anxiety, but as the days passed, these disappeared. 
-On that first Monday morning when after the first 
opening statement, the first figure to arise was young 
Dr. Cremer of Java who pled for the return of the 
Christian church to the resurrection as the basis of 
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Christian missions, and he went on to speak of all that 
the resurrection meant in the life of the apostolic church, 
all that it meant for doctrine, for experience, for our 
purpose and for power. I felt thrills run all through me 
as I heard that young man calling us back to that 
Easter morning and the open grave and the Son of God. 
Then 30 or 40 delegates, representing all races of the 
world, went to work to frame the message of the con- 
ference. And before the work was done that whole group 
of varying minds, from divergent races, came together 
with absolute unanimity on the message they were to 
present. The Bishop of Manchester read it. I shall 
never forget it. A hush of silence fell all over that 
gathering, for they knew a great miracle had been 
wrought, unity of mind and heart had been achieved. 
In the face of decisive issues men and women of varying 
minds and races had been lifted into the same view of 
truth, had transcended and included all that was true. 
After a minute of silence a man arose and said with 
hushed voice he believed everyone in that council felt 
that God had wrought a mighty work, and that it was not 
for man to tamper with that work. We did not debate 
it, but we delayed until the next morning, when we all 
gathered and without dissent, we sent out that message 
to the world. Read that message. You will have in your 
hands a fresh deliverance regarding this fundamental 
purpose of our Lord in His death and resurrection. A 
group of young men got together and said, now we can 
go back with a fresh and living word that speaks the old 
message with a new note of authority. 

There were papers dealing with the spiritual values 
of non-Christian religions. They were trying to find 
spiritual values here and there, and put all these to- 
gether, instead of recognizing that already in Christ we 
have all the light there is. He needs nothing from any- 
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body. He is the great Master and great Teacher. His 
is the only name, there is no other. He is Master, 
Saviour and Redeemer, King. Yet believing all that, 
because we believed all that, it was easier for us to 
recognize all the points of contact with non-Christian 
religions. But there is no value anywhere that is not 
already in Christ. Talk about values in non-Christian 
religions, said he, I ask you, what is the value of these 
values? 

I ask you to read an old book, William Newton 
Clarke’s book on the Necessity of Missions, if you want 
a thoroughly true, New Testament account of the 
missionary enterprise as the fundamental basis of the 
church and the imperial claim of Christ on the world. 
His argument is unanswerable. ‘The values of non- 
Christian religions are so encrusted with evil that they 
cannot be of much help to mankind. They are slowly 
disintegrating before modern thinking. 

There are increasing multitudes of men all around the 
world before whom there is only one issue, the issue of 
Christ’s religion or no religion at all. Christ is Master 
or there is no master at all. A little group of Chinese 
students said, you need not talk to us about the issue 
between Buddha and Christ, that is not a living issue. 
We have no interest in Buddha. The great issue for us 
is between Christ and agnosticism. Have we any 
possibility of a reasonable faith in God and in Jesus 
Christ, His Son? Back of Jesus of the synoptic Gospels, 
back of Jesus of the fourth Gospel, back of Jesus of the 
book of Acts, back of Jesus of the Apostle St. Paul, all 
that we have got to do in all the whole world, is to 
issue our gospel in terms of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, 
risen from the dead. That is the gospel we have got to 
give to our generation. One thanks God that in the 
midst of all this confusion and questioning of our day 
there comes forth this great message from the same city 
in which He talked and taught and died. 

But it was not only in this deep, thorough-going way 
that the Council set itself to face this issue of the re- 
demptive mission of Christ for the whole world, but it 
also faced some of the present-day living issues. 

(1) They faced the problem of the place and power of 
women in the Christian church and in the world. You 
may not believe it, but that Council had been prepared 
for without a single preparatory document dealing with 
the distinct function and contribution of women in the 
life of the church and the world. It had been assumed 
by the masculine mind that the world continued to be 
construed in the same homo-sexual terms. Man who 
had made an everlasting mess of the world was to be 
the leader and go right on single-handed repeating the 
blunder for generations to come. It was glorious to see 
these women come pouring in. They arose one after 
another to participate in the discussions. Women from 
Japan, China, Korea and India arose to say, Let others 
discuss these questions in a theoretical way if they want 
to, but we know Jesus Christ gave us our personality, 
opened the doors of liberty to us. Jesus Christ brought 
us all our spiritual treasure. You may talk yourselves 
white in the face about theories, but we know out of our 
own lives what Christ and He alone can do in making 
woman what she was meant to be. I tell you there is 
something ahead of us that has not been unsealed which 
women may open up to us. One woman from Rochester, 
N. Y., made one of the most impressive addresses, in 
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which she said, “I think it would be a good thing for the 
men of the Christian church to consider laying aside all 
the atomic implications of the virgin birth of our Lord. 
The incarnation shows what God can do with absolutely 
nothing but a pure heart and a surrendered will of a girl. 
If God could work the incarnation with nothing but a 
pure heart and surrendered will of one young Syrian 
girl, what will He not do in the world with all the power 
of womanhood laid down at His feet for His use?” There 
is something here, my friends, the Christian church has 
got to take into account. Woman has her place in 
carrying out Christ’s mission for world redemption. 


(2) There was the race question. The delegates in 
Jerusalem came from 20 or 30 races. A Japanese arose 
and with indignation condemned the United States for 
its treatment of aliens, when a Korean girl arose and 
asked how the Japanese were treating the Koreans. 

They talk of segregation, but that means segregation 
of the other races while the white race is free to go 
everywhere. Amalgamation frightened them. Can that 
be the solution? That lies straight in the face of all 
history of human development. ‘The whole story of 
human progress has been not in homogeneity but in 
heterogeneity. Every nation and tongue, every tribe and 
race is to bring its contribution. Nor is conflict the 
solution. We have never solved any human problem by 
the ethics of hell. The one and only issue is the “body 
of Christ.” Every member of the whole race must 
become obedient to the one Head, all of us sharing one 
common life. 

We saw very little light at least on our problems of 
religion and education. That is one of the most terrific 
problems. The Christian religion is fighting for its life 
today in some of our institutions which owe their life 
to the Christian religion. God knows, what we need is 
for the Christian church to take it back into her own 
hands again. If she can not get it back, then she must 
start anew. We must grapple honestly with the in- 
tellectual problems of our times. In Christ we find the 
solution of the whole educational problems of the 
church. Several members spoke with great interest on 
religious education. 

Last of all, this Jerusalem conference calls us back to 
the primitive necessity with regard to the validity of the 
world movement for Christ, on the ground that the 
world does not want it. What right have you to impose 
upon the world what the world does not want? When 
has the business world acted upon this principle? Do 
the markets of the world want our goods? Has the 
commercial world not forced open foreign markets? 
Hypocrites ought to stop talking about having no right 
to export the gospel until they stop exporting anything 
else. We are told they have got their own religion. We 
must not impose ours on them. No man has his own 
religion until he has Christianity. No man has his own 
master until he has found Christ. Our religion came out 
of Asia, when we carry our own Christian faith to Asia, 
it is their own religion we are carrying back to them. It 
was for them Christ died. It was to them Christ came. 
It was in their behalf that Christ made us trustees of 
His world-wide redemption. It is nonsense to say that 
the world does not want Jesus Christ. It does not want 
it when it does not know what it is getting. They do 
not want it for they think something else is it. It does 


(Continued on page 418) 
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Convention Comments 


The long distance record for attendance at a Northern 
Baptist Convention belongs to a group of seventeen delegates 
to the Baptist World Alliance who stopped at Detroit en 
route to Toronto. They had come all the way from Tasmania, 
New Zealand and Australia. Many readers of MIssIons 
probably have not realized before that there were loyal 
Baptists in that far away corner of the world. They were 
most heartily welcomed when Dr. C. A. Brooks introduced 
them from the Convention platform on Wednesday evening. 


The physical equipment for this Convention was all that 
could be desired. A spacious auditorium, artistically beauti- 
ful, acoustically remarkable, with comfortable seats through- 
out, made attendance a pleasure. Speakers’ voices carried to 
the uttermost corners without the use of amplifiers provided 
they used their voices properly. Plenty of committee rooms, 
parlors and rest rooms, including a well appointed hospital 
with nurses in attendance, and several restaurants in the 
basement, met every conceivable need. 


Several well known Northern Baptists who have been 
regular in attendance at previous Conventions were sorely 
missed at Detroit. Dr. J. A. Francis was detained because of 
his own critical illness. Secretary E. T. Tomlinson also 
remained at home on the advice of his physician. Dr. R. D. 
Lord, chairman .of the Home Missions Board, remained at 
the bedside of Mrs. Lord. A telegram received on the opening 
day stated that she had passed away. Dr. Charles L. White 
of the Home Mission Society was likewise detained by the 
severe illness of Mrs. White. All of these were remembered 
in prayer and the Convention sent telegrams of sympathy. 


A most unusual program feature was a demonstration by 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation showing the need of 
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100 per cent participation in the average church in raising 
the denominational budget. At one end of the huge stage 
was an immense bag 20 feet high carrying the figures 
$6,700,000, representing the budget for next year. At the 
other end were 100 people of all ages typifying the membership 
of an average Baptist church of which, according to Dr. F. A. 
Agar’s statistics, only 32 per cent contribute to missions, the 
other 68 per cent giving nothing. At a signal 32 of the people 
crossed the stage and attempted to lift the bag. Of course 
it was too heavy. They could not possibly raise it from the 
floor. Thereupon they turned and summoned the other 68 
to come to their help. They crossed the stage and the bag 
was lifted easily and carried across the stage, amid the 
enthusiastic applause of the spectators, who instantly 
recognized the point of this unique demonstration. Here 
was a vivid portrayal of the value of an every member 
canvass that enlists 100 per cent of church membership. 


To all with an eye for the beautiful the platform was most 
attractively decorated. Against a rich golden brown curtain, 
scores of towering palms and baskets of flowers furnished a 
picturesque background, while above hung the Convention 
motto, ““‘WORLD REDEMPTION THROUGH CHRIST.” 


Special credit is due Missionary J. A. Howard of Bengal 
Orissa and Missionary R. H. Ewing of Assam for the extra- 
ordinary collection of curios and other articles from their 
fields which were artistically displayed in glass show cases. 
A wide variety was included, such as a spiked bed, alligator 
ornaments, jungle medicine, an image of the god Kali, an 
elephant god, thorns of a holy man, snake charmers, and 
other rareties. Hundreds of people visited these two booths 
daily and greatly admired this unusual display. 
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To Dr. Harry S. Myers and his associates great credit is 
due for the attractive and informing exhibit which occupied 
the entire floor above the auditorium. Each mission field, at 
home and abroad, had its separate booth where photographs, 
charts, diagrams and hundreds of interesting curios told the 
story of life and missionary progress on the various fields. 
Schools, colleges, hospitals and other institutions in which 
Baptists are interested, were included. The various missionary 
societies had temporary offices where appointments and inter- 
views with secretaries and missionaries were arranged. 


Another new feature of the Exhibit was Missions’ at- 
tractive booth in which a stereopticon display showed the 
making of an issue of the magazine, from the reception of a 
contributed article to its final appearance in a printed issue. 
Scenes in the printing house—monotype, press and binding 
rooms and mailing department—as well as of the editorial 
offices, were included in this display. The editors had many 
interviews and were pleased especially to become acquainted 
with club managers who attended the Convention. 


The program was not without its humorous incidents. When 
Dr. C. O. Johnson of the First Church, Tacoma, began his 
review for the Society he said, “‘it had been thought desirable 
that some weight be added to the Home Mission survey.” Dr. 
Johnson towers well above six feet and weighs more than 200 
pounds. 


How the Northern Baptist Convention has grown in 
fifteen years was clearly shown in the contrast between the 
meeting in Detroit in 1913 and in Detroit in 1928. Fifteen 
years ago the Woodward Avenue Baptist Church, seating 
1,500, was ample, whereas this year the Masonic Temple with 
5,000 seats was well filled, especially at the evening sessions. 
Then, the Woodward Avenue Sunday school room was large 
enough for the exhibit. This year even more space than the 
spacious Temple Exhibit Hall could have been utilized. Since 
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there was no unified budget in 1913 a contrast of denomina- 
tional income cannot be accurately determined. However, 
the records show one striking fact. In 1913 twenty-nine new 
missionaries were introduced to the Convention, and ‘this 
year by a strange coincidence twenty-nine were presented. 


The Finance Committee of the Convention consists of eight 
laymen and one pastor, Rev. J. C. Hazen, who acts as its 
secretary. In explaining this anomalous membership, Dr. 
Hazen said that his chief task as the only minister on the 
Finance Committee was, ‘“‘to help maintain its state of 
religion.” 


To report the Forums was a task exceeding space limits. 
Some of the striking features of these group meetings we 
shall hope to bring to our readers’ attention later. They were 
well attended, and gave opportunity not otherwise possible 
to discuss such subjects as the mission study class, missionary 
education, evangelism, the church in the city, laymen’s work, 
inter-racial tasks, Christian Americanization, the new day in 
foreign missions, church officers, young people’s work, pas- 
toral relations, stewardship, and interdenominational rela- 
tions, under competent leaders. These included Dr. W. A. 
Hill, Dr. Robert Ashworth, Dr. F. A. Agar, Dr. Benjamin 
Livingstone, Rev. E. R. Brown, Miss Elizabeth Finn, Dr. 
F. W. Padelford, Miss Edna Umstat, Rev. Albert Gage, and 
Dr. John M. Moore. Much earnest and thoughtful work 
was done in these sectional meetings, and the interest was 
keen along many lines of denominational progress. The mis- 
sionary education literature was in especial. demand, and 
this form of development in the church life is a most prom- 
ising feature as we look forward. 


The goodly supply of copies of Missions was rapidly ex- 
hausted at Detroit, and at Toronto an extra supply had to be 
ordered. Mussions’ booth at both places was artistically 
attractive. 





THE MASONIC TEMPLE AUDITORIUM ON THE ADJOURNMENT OF THE WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
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(Continued from page 415) 
not want our theories of Christ. We cannot blame the 
world for not wanting them, and thinking in rejecting 
them we are rejecting Him. So with the Cross. Do they 
want it? No. At the beginning, He came unto His own 
and His own received Him not. The Saviour of the 
world was crucified on a felon’s cross. The creature 
refuses the creator. Did St. Paul go only where he was 
invited? Were they giving him the freedom of the city? 
Only when he left. Did he condition his missionary 
obligation upon the whole world waiting for his coming? 
No more today. It does not depend on the world but 
on us. Our missionary commission is not conditioned on 
the attitude of the world to our gospel. It does not de- 
pend upon what the Cross is to us, but what the Cross is 
in itself The everlasting gospel is meant to be for all 
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men. And so understood, the gates of the world are ajar 
for us. 

Dr. Speer told of being invited to visit a Mohammedan 
village and dined with a group of old men who urged that 
schools be started in their village. When reminded that 
these were Christian schools and that the pupils would 
be urged to accept Christ and become Christians, they 
said, they knew that, but still they wanted the schools. 

Dr. Speer concluded: Would that during the days of 
this convention a new thing might be begun, not only 
in this great communion which you represent here, but 
through you in the entire Christian church of America, 
that we might take up anew the principle of Christ’s 
Cross and in the power of His resurrection, the work 
which He gave us to do, to give Him to the men and 
women for whom Christ died. 








TWO INTERESTING BOOTHS IN THE EXHIBIT HALL. 


MEMBERS OF NEGRO CHURCHES IN DETROIT HAD CHARGE OF THE NEGRO 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


Convention Epigrams 


Jesus met the effrontery of sin with the audacity of for- 
giveness.—Thomas Phillips. 


These foreign speaking people do not understand the 
English language, but they all understand the language of 
friendship.—Mrs. Adah Boyce. 


When people begin to pray, then things begin to happen.— 
Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery. 


The glory of war is forever gone.—Ashby Jones. 


Jesus reveals the untiring, unending givingness of God.— 
Thomas Phillips. 


America must not alone lead the world in secular civiliza- 
tion; she must lead also in spiritual realization.—Mrs. C. C. 
Chen. 


There is no conflict between religion and education. The 
real issue today is between a spiritual and a naturalistic 
interpretation of life—J. E. Sagebeer. . 


Lack of faith in what mankind can become is only another 
form of atheism. Belief in God is inseparable from belief in 
man. When you lose faith in the possibilities of man, you 
lose faith in the efficacy of Calvary.—S. J. Duncan-Clark. 


America is depending too much on machinery for living 
and not enough on inner spiritual resources.—S. J. Duncan- 
Clark. 

The American home is predicated on love, on character and 
on partnership.—A. W. Beaven. 


One hundred years ago we Karens were nothing; today we 
are something; whatever we have we owe to Christianity.— 
Thra San Ba. 


The denominational program is part of our program and 
our program a part of the denominational program.—J. W. 
McCrossen, B.Y.P.U. 


Do not come to China to preach morality or ethics; China 
already knows these. But come to China to preach Christ.— 
T. C. Bau. 


Every American problem has always been a missionary 
problem.—C. O. Johnson. 


The evangelistic activities of the B. Y. P. U. may be stated 
very simply. It is youth winning youth to Christ.—J. W. 
McCrossen. 


The women of China are adaptable; they are teachable; 
they are lovable.—Mrs. C. C. Chen. 


It is as impossible for a spirit to escape from religion as for 
a body to escape from gravitation.—Thomas Phillips. 


Prohibition was not put over on the American people; it 
was put over by the American people.—Mrs. Ella Boole. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the mighty change in 
attitude which is coming in the Orient and which Dr. Franklin 
has now put into this beautiful aphorism, ‘“‘ Paternalism must 
give way to partnership.” Is not this the divine new spiritual 
lesson which Christ the Teacher is leading His church to 
practice in all our mission fields?>—Herbert J. White. 
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An Editorial Look-in at Charleston and Columbia 


CHARLESTON THE UNIQUE AND THE FAMED MAGNOLIA GARDENS —COLUMBIA THE 
CAPITAL AND BENEDICT COLLEGE CAMPUS 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


AJHE lure of Charleston—I had felt it at a 
¥ distance ever since years agone I had made 
pia special study of the French blood in 
“| America, and in following the trail of the 
“(i Huguenots, had been led to their estab- 

ji lishment in Charleston. Now I was to 
=I yield to it through direct contact, and 
without disillusionment. Charleston is a unique city. 
There is no gainsaying that fact. No city in this country 
is like it, or indeed, anything like it. In its narrow 
streets, its characteristic houses, its atmosphere—it is 
itself. To enter it is to enter a world apart. It is Charles- 
ton the historic. Its noble mansions with gable end to 
the street, with high walls enclosing spacious gardens, 
entered through artistic gates, tell the story of a social 
life that flourished in the revolutionary days, and for 
generations following. Houses dating back to 1776 are 
in evidence in all parts of the tip of the peninsula— 
formed by the junction of the Ashley and Cooper rivers— 
that contains old Charleston. Foremost in historic inter- 
est are the churches, the Episcopal naturally leading— 
St. Michael’s, St. Philip’s, Grace Church, and St. Paul’s. 


“OK 


Much of Charleston’s charm lies in its being different; 
in its having preserved its historic quaintness and escaped 
the ravaging touch of the northern tourist and capitalist. 
Here is the menace of the present. In the city there has 
developed a desire to draw the tourist on the way to and 
from Florida. The Charleston Chamber of Commerce is 
engaged in publicity, and, of course, it has much to tell 
about. Within a few years comparatively, two modern 
hotels have been erected, where before there were no 
accommodations of the type demanded by the tourists 
of means. These are people who have money to spend, 
and Charleston feels the need of money, hence is in the 
mood to cater to them. But many of the older residents, 
to the manor born, feel that this is not the most desirable 
class to draw to Charleston. They think it far better to 
hold the -professional and history-loving visitors who 
have found in Charleston the winter rest place they seek, 
and who do not represent mere money. I agree with these 
conservative natives who love their city, and wish to 
preserve it. One does not wonder that wealthy outsiders 
should be attracted and frequently led to buy one of the 
fine old residences for a winter home. But it dces not 
stop there. Old doorways, furniture, mantels, and grill- 
work gates of rare pattern, have been bought and carried 
away—a species of vandalism not easily excused. So 
much of this is taking place that a society has been 
organized to stop it—a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to heirloom houses, it might be called. 


Kw OK 


What inexpressible relief to be in a city of 80,000 
people without a skyscraper. A skyscraper in Charleston 





would be an anachronism and a crime. The Francis 
Marion hotel is the highest building, and its twelve 
stories make it look out of keeping with its environment. 
Long may the city be spared the craze for tall structures, 
and all other crazes ‘born of so-called modern enterprise 
and commercial greed. Let us keep one American city 
unique and unspotted with factory and push as long as 
is humanly possible. The points of historic interest are 
mostly within walking distance, and health and pleasure 
combine in first studying the map and then wandering 
at whim from street to street and place to place. Three 
main parallel streets are King, Meeting House Road 
(now shortened to Meeting) and Church. King has the 
retail stores, the Charleston Library, and many noted 
houses; Meeting has St. Michael’s Church, with its 
beautiful Sir Christopher Wren spire, its graveyard and 
memorial tablets; the Post Office, oldtime hotels; and its 
list of mansions once the homes of illustrious families. 
Church Street, as the name implies, is the home of the 
First Baptist, which goes back to 1686; the old Huguenot 
Church, the only one in America where the Genevan 
ritual is used in the service; and St. Philip’s, whose spire 
is an even more striking example of Sir Christopher Wren 





CHURCH STREET, SHOWING HUGUENOT AND ‘ST. PHILIP’S 
CHURCHES, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


in the symmetry of its proportions. A number of other 
churches are near by. The Methodists have two large 
and strong churches. 


Kw OK 


I was deeply impressed by the memorial tablets which 
line the walls of St. Michael’s, St. Philip’s, and the Old 
Huguenot Church. For strong and beautiful. English 
expression some of these are not surpassed. If I followed 
my inclination I could fill all my space with them. A 
church with such tablets becomes a house of worship, 
an inspiration to reverence. If we sometimes think the 
Chinese reverence their ancestors too much, it is quite 
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possible that we reverence ours too little, to our loss. 
Mark the tablet in St. Michael’s vestibule, which tells 
us that the parish was established in 1751, and says: 
“This building, begun in 1752, opened for divine worship 
February Ist, 1761: exposed to the fire of British artillery 
on James Island in 1780; struck four times by the Federal 
artillery on Morris Island, 1863 to 1865; seriously injured 
by cyclone, August 25, 1885; almost destroyed by earth- 
quake August 31st, 1886; has been restored by the 
generosity of American churches and friends, and re- 
opened June 19th, 1887. Gloria in Excelsis Deol”? What 
a story that tells, and how impressive the place. The 
interior is very beautiful and quieting. You see the pew 
where Washington sat during his visit in 1791, while 
President, as on Church Street you see the house in 
which he was a guest and the balcony from which he 
spoke. The famous bells of St. Michael’s, brought from 
England, have since 1764 chimed from its steeple, save 
interruptions during the Revolutionary and the Civil 
wars. Of the numerous memorials let me give an illus- 
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In the First Baptist Church, a building that shows the 
wear of the years, two significant tablets commemorate 
the eminent preachers and leaders among the Southern 
Baptists—Dr. William T. Brantley, who was pastor for 
thirty years, and Dr. Richard Furman, whose eloquence 
filled the pulpit for forty-seven years and made his 
church a power. The church is still vigorous, but needs 
a modern Sunday school addition, and is not in the 
center of its constituency. The Citadel Square Baptist 
Church, in a more populous quarter, is probably first in 
membership and outreaching activities. With a new 
pastor just coming on the field, it should move forward. 
It has a commodious auditorium and an excellent Sun- 
day school equipment. 


* 


The attraction of Charleston that is given most pub- 
licity is not in the city, but fifteen miles out by bus or 
auto—the Magnolia Gardens. April is the season when 
the magnolias, azaleas and camellias are in bloom, and 





A SECTION OF BENEDICT COLLEGE—SCIENCE HALL IN CENTER 


tration, from the monument erected to one who took the 
Union side in the Civil War, making this a remarkable 
tribute to worth: 


JAMES LOUIS PETIGRU 
Born at Abbeville, May 10th, 1789, Died at Charleston, March 9th, 1863 
JURIST, ORATOR, STATESMAN, PATRIOT. 


Future times will hardly know how Great a Life this simple Stone Com- 
: ; memorates— 
The Tradition of his Eloquence, his Wisdom and Wit May Fade; 
But he Lived for Ends more Durable than Fame. 
His Eloquence was the Protection of the Poor and Wronged 
His Learning Illuminated the Principles of Law— 
In the Admiration of his Peers, in the Respect of his People, 
In the Affection of his Family, His was the Highest Place: 
The Just Meed of his Kindness and Forbearance. 
His Dignity and Simplicity 
His brilliant Genius and his unwearied Industry. 
Unawed by Opinion, Unseduced by Flattery. Undismayed by Disaster, 
He confronted Life with antique Courage and Death with Christian Hope, 


In the great Civil War he withstood his People for his Country 
But his People did Homage to the Man who held his Conscience higher than 
their Praise : 
And his Country heaped her Honours on the Grave of the Patriot 
To whom, Living, his own Righteous Self-Respect sufficed, alike for Motive 
and Reward. 


“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a life so noble.” 


This stone is erected by His Daughter, Caroline Carson 


make the thirty acres of the Gardens a scene of unrivaled 
and indescribable beauty—a very riot of gorgeous color, 
with its background of the live oak and moss, and the 
lavender wisteria climbing to the very tops of the trees. 
There is nothing to compare with it. Those little ponds 
reflecting the marvelous coloring—nature has no lovelier 
sights to entrance the eye. And the prodigality and 
profusion of it! No wonder painters and poets have 
tried and despaired; and I shall not attempt more, but 
will only express gratitude to the Infinite Creator for 
having had the privilege of beholding this marvel of 
His handiwork. 

The world is small: almost the first person I met at 
Mrs. Eason’s homelike and hospitable boarding-place 
was Dr. Thomas D. Anderson, on his way with Mrs. 
Anderson from Florida to Washington; and presently 
four of us found that we were brothers in the same college 
fraternity. One was a missionary in China, eager to re- 
turn to his post. Charleston will hold for us most 
pleasant memories. 
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A six hours’ ride on the railway transports one from 
Charleston on the coast to Columbia in the interior. 
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But in that six hours one has passed from one kind of 
scenery to another altogether different—from the low- 
lying, level and swampy lands to the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge, with hills and vales, and the Ridge outlined on 
the horizon, reminding one of Massachusetts or Connect- 
icut. The two cities also are wholly different in appear- 
ance. Where Charleston has the narrow, treeless streets 
and numerous courts and twists, Columbia has broad 


avenues handsomely shaded, and looks like what it is— 


a city of not showy but real homes, with a proud capitol 
and fitting public buildings, with large and fine churches 
indicating at once the church-going character of the 
people, with an atmosphere inviting and growing in at- 
tractiveness as acquaintance grew. Surely a pleasant 
place in which to dwell. But I had a special object in 
visiting Columbia, and that was to have another look at 
Benedict College, one of the Home Mission Schools for 
Negroes. It was a score of years since I last saw the 
spacious campus and enjoyed the hospitality of Dr. 
A. C. Osborn, who was then the president. Thus I was 
enabled to judge somewhat of the progress that has been 
made in the interim, and I found much to gratify. 


“w OY 


In meeting President C. B. Antisdel, who now heads 
the school, I renewed acquaintance which began when he 
was just out of college and before he had entered upon 
the service which held him in the foreign field—first in 
Africa and then in Burma until health made it necessary 
for him to return from Burma to his native land. The 
opening at Benedict enabled him to move from one 
field of mission service to another, and education had 
always been his forte. In the past seven years he has 
seen many things of moment come to pass in the life of 
the College. I found the same spacious campus, in one 
of the best locations of the city, but two new buildings 
were conspicuous—one the fine new scientific building in 
the central foreground, the other the Practice School 
building, which is a new feature and an admirable one. 
In the curriculum, student work, advanced standards 
and improvements, there were many things to be noted. 
For example, comparing Benedict today with seven 
years ago, not to say twenty, here are some of the con- 
trasting changes: Up to that time scarcely a thousand 
dollars a year had been contributed by the colored peo- 
ple, but since then about $7,000 have been raised annu- 
ally, or $52,000 in seven and a half years. For new 
buildings, equipment, repairs and improvements on 
buildings, $145,000 has been expended, equal to the 
original cost of all the buildings constructed in the fifty 
years previous. The enrollment in the college depart- 
ment is 283 percent larger or nearly three times, now 
numbering 131, while the high school department is 
overcrowded with 214. The entire attendance is about 
430, and it is as alert and intelligent looking a student 
body as one would see anywhere, while no speaker would 
ask for a more appreciative hearing, as I can testify. 
This leads to the raise in educational standards. The 
faculty has been greatly strengthened during this admin- 
istration. The teachers hold degrees in plenty, eight 


postgraduates, three are Phi Beta Kappa, and can 
qualify for a Class A College. Indeed the State of North 
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Carolina, the only one that has rated Negro colleges, 
recently informed President Antisdel through its Direc- 
tor of Certification that it recognized Benedict as a 
standard institution, and would give its A. B. and A. S. 
graduates the right to quality for a class A certificate. 
Since the salaries in North Carolina are graded accord- 
ing to certificate this means much to Benedict students 
fitting themselves for teaching. There is a normal 
department, which has been transferred from the high 
school to the college, adding two years of preparation 
for teachers, this meeting the requirement of standard 
normal schools in all states. 


* OY 


I was especially interested however in the theological 
department, for Benedict recognizes the great need of 
educated preachers and leaders and has now about forty 
students who are preparing for the ministry. Of these, 
perhaps, half are already engaged in preaching and pas- 
toral work, and are striving to secure a more adequate 
preparation. I confess to deep sympathy with these men 
in their aspirations and earnest efforts to increase their 
education. It was a pleasure to spend an evening with 
Prof. Carl J. Bergman, who has this department in charge, 
and to have an hour with the ministers and ministerial 
students. A graduate of Newton four years ago, the 
professor is finely adapted to this field, one of the most 
helpful and rewarding. The religious life of the school 
is never lost sight of, and while the educational standards 
are high and the scholastic training esteemed, the fact is 
emphasized in all right ways that the only reason that 
Benedict exists is that she may develop character and 
nourish the religious life. With this basal, there is a 
wholesome life, in which athletics and recreation find 
place. How the students can sing! With an excellent 
music department, vocal and instrumental, the mis- 
take is not made of looking with disfavor upon the Spir- 
ituals, the genius gift of the race, and the requests for 
concerts come from far and near, not from the colored 
race alone. The Benedict College Club, baseball and 
football, plays with neighboring teams, and has recently 
erected a grandstand, seating 700 people and costing 
$1,500, on the spacious athletic field. 


Kw OY 


I ought to say a word about that great adjunct, the 
Practice School.. This is the laboratory in which stu- 
dents taking the teaching course have their actual train- 
ing. There are classes in all the grades, and the prin- 
cipal and three critic teachers are engaged in raising up a 
high grade of teachers for the colored schools of the 
Carolinas. I was delighted with what I saw; with the 
progress making on all sides; with the warmth of hos- 
pitality; with the spirit of harmony and goodwill in 
faculty and students; with the pride of Dean F. C. 
Redfern in his work; and with the evidences of pros- 
perity resulting from high ideals, careful management 
and wise educational methods. Benedict College is 
doing a large work for the constituency it serves, and 
nothing is more encouraging than the manner in which 
the constituency shows its appreciation. 
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A PICTURESQUE SCENE IN WEST CENTRAL AFRICA ALONG THE SHORE OF THE UPPER NILE 


Up the Nile into Central Africa 


BY ALBERT D. KAISER, M. D. 


(The author of this interesting article, a brother-in-law of the Associate Editor, is a 
well-known physician in Rochester, N. Y., and a member of the First Baptist Church. 
As personal physician to Mr. George Eastman, he accompanied the Eastman 
Exploration Party on its visit to Central Africa during the past winter.—Editor.) 





Revzagr@ented] AND is always a welcome sight after a long 
KAN) GN] ocean voyage, especially if stormy days 
| featured the trip. This time the first view 
“| of land was the low sandy shore fringed 
‘| with scattered date palm trees standing 
| out vividly in the bright sunshine. Even 
to the newcomer as I was, it needed no 
imagination to be assured that the shores of Africa had 
at last been reached. My travel companions had been 
in Africa before and from them I had heard much about 
the wonderful country whose shores we were now view- 
ing. Mr. George Eastman of Rochester had been in East 
Africa on a shooting and photographic expedition two 
years before. Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson had lived 
in Africa for a number of years and were quite familiar 
with the life and habits of man and beast in British East 
Africa. Vividly they had described their experience 
photographing wild animals on Mount Kenya, where 
from exposure they both contracted pneumonia. They 
were warm in their praises of the medical missionary and 
nurse who came to their rescue and faithfully attended 
them at the Mission hospital. Since my early boyhood 
days I longed to see this part of the world, which I had 
always pictured as so different from the parts of America 
familiar to me. Now my dream was to be realized. Out- 
lines of buildings could soon be recognized and we were 
told Alexandria had been reached. Once ashore amidst 
the rush of venders shouting in a strange language, and 
dragomen driving their donkeys and‘ camels, convinces 
one that a new and interesting land is to be visited. A 










glance at the map shows that Alexandria is in the north- 
ern part of Egypt on the mouth of the great Nile. This 
is the northern gateway to Africa and a very important 
commercial city. Unless one leaves the modern European 
quarters to visit the old native sections there would be 
little to distinguish it from a well-built European city. 
But one doesn’t halt long in this city, for the lure of the 
Nile and its treasures urges one to penetrate the interior 
as soon as convenient. 

From Alexandria one could take a boat and travel over 
3,000 miles through old historic Egypt, through the 
sandy desert of Sudan into the fertile tropical area of 
Uganda directly to Lake Albert or Lake Victoria, whence 
this life-giving river receives its water supply. Such a 
trip entirely by water would be too time consuming, 
and frequent interruptions would be encountered owing 
to cataracts in the Nile. But by utilizing railroad and 
river transportation as well as motor conveyance and 
some walking, this famous river can be safely traced to 
its source. On the way the interesting people and their 
mode of life can be observed, besides the wealth of wild 
animal life that lives along the banks of the river. 

This section of Egypt is densely populated. Many 
small towns can be seen from the train. The houses are 
generally constructed of baked mud or clay, with no 
attempt at beauty or comfort. There are no signs of 
industrial plants; the wealth of the country is obtained 
from the soil. Before long the environs of Cairo appear, 
and one leaves the beautiful green fields to view the 
interesting street scenes of the city. As in Alexandria 
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the new and the old are evident. Standing on the modern 
stone bridge over the Nile one can with a glance view the 
ancient and modern engineering feats of man. Cairo, 
with its famous pyramids, instructive museum, and fas- 
cinating street scenes, has much to offer the traveler, 
but with so-called “darkest Africa” as a goal one does 
not tarry long. 

A palatial boat could be utilized to take us up this 
great river, but again to economize time we take the 
express train that traverses the bank of the Nile to 
Assuan. Much the same type of fertile country is seen, 
but no longer does Green Egypt stretch over a territory 
of one hundred miles, as in the delta. Now for a few miles 
on either side of the Nile extends the productive portion 
of Egypt. Each foot of cultivated land above the water 
level must be continually moistened by the unending toil 
of the native farmer. Rains never come to his assistance 
in this section. If he fails to supply the dry soil with 
water even for a few days, a brown, scorched garden is all 
that remains. ; 

At Assuan the Egyptian railroad ends and we board 
one of the comfortable river steamers that carry us 
several hundred miles upstream to the southern border 
of Egypt. Recently engineers have constructed a huge 
dam at Assuan that stores a large amount of water in a 
natural reservoir, and stabilizes the flow of the river 
through Egypt. The backing up of the Nile above the 
dam has obliterated the green and peaceful banks for 
many miles and abrupt mountains form the shore line. 
But even among these rocky shores the undaunted native 


_Egyptian attempts to raise a little grain in terraced 


gardens. If the life-giving water of the Nile can be 
brought to these plots, a patch of green appears in a 
short time. After two nights on the boat, one is conscious 
of entering a new and warmer country. Most striking in 
the new impressions are the natives. We have left the 
Egyptian behind and are now to mingle with the Nu- 
bians and Sudanese, a handsome race, but considerably 
darker in color. We have reached Wadi Halfa, the gate- 
way to Sudan, a vast country that extends to the equa- 
torial region of Africa. 

The history of Egypt can be reconstructed from the 
discoveries made in the tombs of the kings and from the 
inscriptions that can now be accurately translated by 
archeologists. Relatively little, however, is known about 
the early history of Sudan. Egyptian history tells us in 
word and in picture of the ivory (elephant tusks) brought 
to Egypt by the black tribes of what is now Sudan. 
Undoubtedly much of the wealth that came to the Pha- 
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raohs was exacted from Sudan and adjoining provinces. 
It is known that many of the slaves during Egypt’s 
glory were Sudanese, so the country is not new. But 
little that is definite is known of subsequent history until 
less than a century ago when European traders dared to 
penetrate the unknown country and risk themselves 
among the hostile tribes. 

The Egyptians, naturally a peaceful people, were con- 
stantly harassed by the wandering tribes on their borders, 
but were unable to establish order in this disorganized 
desert land. English aid was given in the seventies and 
eighties of the last century, and some progress was made. 
During that time there arose in northern Sudan a self- 
appointed leader, Mahdi, who claimed to be a direct 
descendant of Mohammed. He was reared on a little 
island in the Nile not far from Khartoum. In seclusion 
he first nurtured the idea that all unbelievers must be 
converted to the Moslem faith or driven out of the coun- 
try. Then he spread his gospel among faithful followers, 
and his power increased after minor successes with the 
sword. Organized effort on the part of foreigners and 
non-believers failed to halt his progress. His great 
triumph came in 1884, when he besieged Khartoum, 
which was held by a British garrison and sheltering 
many refugees. The city was finally entered by his blood- 
thirsty followers, and General Gordon was murdered on 
the steps of the palace. The city was laid to waste, and 
great atrocities were committed. European and Christian 
influence was completely wiped out, and the Mahdi was 
in absolute control of the country. 

Then followed a reign of terror in Sudan to the borders 
of Egypt. The Mahdi and his successors in power, the 
Kalifa, led a riotous life which all but destroyed the 
country. Extreme cruelties were perpetrated on all non- 
Mohammedans and the leaders, under the cloak of 
religion, led a most immoral life. Famine and disease 
seized the disorganized and panic-stricken people, and in 
the next fifteen years the population declined from eight 
to two million people. 

Such was the state of affairs in 1898, when the British 
Government sent General Kitchener to subdue the 
country. It is well known how he, with an English and 
native force, decisively defeated these cruel, religious 
fanatics on the plains of Omdurman, and in a short time 
established law and order. His success was due to his 
foresightedness in first providing transportation for his 
troops over the Nubian desert by building a railroad and 
supplying a safe water supply. These war time engineer- 
ing feats were the beginning of many more during the 
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thirty years that the Sudan has been under British 
supervision. River navigation to Central Africa was 
opened; the railroad completed to Khartoum; cattle and 
sheep raising was again made possible for the natives, 
and aid was given in reestablishing the much disorganized 
farming. Medical officers were ordered to aid in the 
control of epidemic diseases, and Mission stations were 
opened along the Nile., 

Today northern Sudan is a prosperous, productive 
country. The population has again reached six million, 
and is fast becoming self-supporting. English com- 
missioners are stationed everywhere, but the people are 
generally peaceful, and perhaps as industrious as such 
a hot climate permits. Khartoum, less than thirty years 
ago a deserted, burned town, is now an imposing, beau- 
tiful city, located at the junction of the White and Blue 
Nile. Good secondary schools, a college, and a medical 
school for the training of native doctors, have been 
erected, and the city bids well to become the metropolis 
of interior Africa. 

At Khartoum we boarded a chartered steamer “‘ Dal,” 
to begin the long trip to the less frequented parts of the 
Nile. Even Khartoum is far removed from Central 
Africa, and is now looked upon as the frontier of civiliza- 
tion. Here one can stay in a comfortable hotel, which is 
not the case after leaving for. the southern portion of 
Sudan. After our boat steamed slowly up-stream for two 
days, we began to realize that we were leaving at last for 
interior Africa. The well-regulated farms along the river 
were no longer to be seen. Only an occasional cultivated 
patch was apparent. Cattle raising had replaced tilling 
the soil. Now, too, we were getting our first glimpse of 
wild animal life, which is a source of great interest to the 
traveler, but a matter of concern to the native. Huge 
crocodiles, twelve to fifteen feet in length, were every- 
where to be seen sunning themselves along the sandy 
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banks, watching for an opportunity to catch an unsus- 
pecting prey.. Many goats, sheep, and even young cattle 
are captured by these water robbers. Natives risking 
themselves in the river in the quest of fish not infre- 
quently are attacked: and sometimes drawn under by 
these powerful animals. Little native children seem to 
be a particular delicacy. A .two-year-old toto (child) 
living in a village through which we passed, while playing 
along the water’s edge, was seized by a large crocodile 
and before it could be rescued was swallowed by this 
man-eating reptile. The hippopotamus, familiar to all 
visitors to the Zoo, has the freedom of the Nile. Single 
and in groups, they can be seen lying in the shallow 
water with the baby hippo sporting around on its moth- 
er’s back. They are not disturbed much except to ke 
occasionally speared by the natives for food. Along the 
banks of the river monkeys and baboons prance up and 
down like a group of happy children. 

The substantial mud or clay houses are no longer to 
be seen, nor are the natives with their colorful robes, so 
common in Egypt and northern Sudan. Instead one 
sees the small straw huts, some circular and others 
square, grouped to form villages ruled by a village chief, 
or hidden singly in a clump of papyrus grass along the 
river bank. The conventions of a civilized community 
are no longer observed. Why should they be in a hot 
country where the customs of a temperate climate are 
unsuited? All clothing is abolished. We had now reached 
the land of the true African Negro. These were the 
people who, in my boyhood days, I was told were the 
heathen of darkest Africa. We had left the land of the 
Moslems and were entering the more remote regions of 
southern Sudan, where the primitive instincts in man- 
kind are still evident. 

Day after day our good ship “Dal” would steam 
against the strong Nile current, stopping here and there 
when something of interest called us. The Shilluks were 
the first African tribe we visited. They are a tall, well- 
built race, interested in cattle raising, but not industrious 
in agricultural lines. The men are the warriors, or rather 
loafers, strutting about with their long spears and shields 
or bows and arrows; often fantastically ornamented with 
head-gear or body mutilation. The women are the labor- 
ers, carrying the wood and water and watching the 
cattle, besides doing the simple domestic work. For- 
tunately for the men, equal suffrage is not imminent. 
Their community life is not above reproach, but their 
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standards of morality are high, considering the environ- 
ment in which they live. They have no religion of their 
own, but have developed a moral code as enlightened as 
exists in many Christianized communities. The same 
cannot be said of all tribes we visited. The cow, goat, 
sheep and chicken are revered by them. They share with 
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their stock all the comforts they possess. Domestic stock 
is never mistreated and never killed for food. If it dies a 
natural death or from accident, it will be eaten. On this 
account vast herds exist, and they are only exchanged as 
money or tax payment. This intimate contact with 
domestic animals increases the hazard from disease. I am 
sure educational work in the future will teach them how 
to live with their stock with greater safety to themselves. 
The diet of these people is extremely simple. Dura, the 
grain of the country, is either raised by them or ex- 
changed. Milk is often available, and fish and wild game 
can always be procured. In time cf famine, such as 
existed at the time of our visit, they will subsist on the 
roots of certain trees and the nut of a palm tree, which is 
considered inedible by the white man. 

In this portion of the Sudan, mission stations have been 
established by the African Inland Mission Society. The 
Catholics of England and Austria have opened stations 
along the Nile. Wherever a mission station is established 
one notices a change in the appearance of the native 
towns for miles about. The dirty, unhygienic huts have 
been cleaned up, shade trees have been planted, and 
signs of industry exist on the farm land. The mission 
stations, I am told, are popular with the natives. Wher- 
ever medical assistance has been given them they are 
particularly grateful. The mission stations were a great 
aid to the British Government in the organization of 
this country after it assumed control. The influence of 
the missionaries aided in the establishment of sanitary 
measures and school facilities. The education that is 
planned for the organized towns in southern Sudan is to 
be a joint undertaking of government and mission control. 

As we reached the so-called Sudan area of the Nile 
where the river passes through a great swamp, it was 
difficult to decide whether the natives or animal life were 
most interesting. At the time of our visit hostilities were 
in progress between the Nuer and Dinka tribes. The 
Nuer tribe, under the influence of a native fanatical 
medicine man, was not only hostile to peaceful neighbor- 
ing tribes, but to the British government as well. Re- 
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cently without provocation, Capt. Ferguson, a popular 
district commissioner, had been fatally speared by some 
of their number. They had made depredations on their 
peaceful neighbors, killing and wounding quite a number. 
Some of these wounded I visited in a native hospital at 
Shambe. It was the government’s duty to punish this trike 
or at least to arrest the offenders. Native troops failed to 
catch any of them, for they sought refuge in a swamp 
where the soldiers, unaccustomed to such country, could 
not exist. The Nuers are swamp-living people, and with 
their cattle retreated to a zone inaccessible to usual mcdes 
of travel. However, ten army aeroplanes dispatched from 
Khartoum needed only to fly over them and drop a few 
shells on their cattle to drive terror into these people. 
They had never seen aeroplanes, and when they realized 
how death could be brought so easily to their cattle by 
a single shell, they surrendered and handed the mur- 
derers of Capt. Ferguson over to the government. 

Hardly had we left the scene of fighting in this primi- 
tive country when we were called to the top deck by our 
native hunter, who pointed out black objects on the shore 
some distance from us. These objects were moving, and 
we soon recognized them as elephants. It gave one some- 
what of a thrill to sight a wild African elephant for the 
first time. From our lofty perch in mid-channel we could 
view this prince of animals first with the field glasses and 
later at close range. For some time we watched this herd 
as they came to the river to drink. They offered us plenty 
of opportunity to focus our kodaks on them. Thus far 
they had not observed us, but when we neared the shore 
to get a better picture, a trumpet sounded from the 
leader. There was a rush to the water’s edge on the part 
of a number of large elephants with trunks uplifted, which 
would have been horrifying had we been on the land, but 
from our safe position it was a real treat. When our herd 
saw that we meant them no harm and that they could 
not reach us, they turned about and, in single file, wended 
their way into the high grass out of range. 
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At Rejof, the head of navigation on the Nile and 
nearly 3,000 miles from Alexandria, we left the com- 
fortable boat. The intense heat from early morning 
until evening had been successfully combatted by electric 
fans, and plenty of ice from our electric ice machine for 
iced coffee and tea. Now we were to abandon our com- 
forts to continue our journey: toward the equator by 
motor, and then for many miles on foot where vehicle 
or beast of burden could not be taken. Little did we 
anticipate finding such a smooth, well-constructed road 
as took us in a big touring car from Rejof over the Sudan 
border into Belgian Congo and along the edge of the 
Isura forest, the home of the pigmy, into Uganda. Here 
in northern Uganda, the so-called West Nile district near 
Lake Albert, we reached our destination. Here we were 
told big elephants and rhinoceroses roamed unmolested. 
The natives in the West Nile district welcomed our 
party, for within the last week a rogue elephant had 
killed two native women and one man. The dry season 
had driven the elephants from the hills to the river bank, 
where the natives lived. Here they were menacing the 
villagers, who, unarmed, were helpless against these big 
animals. In this district the natives were showing evi- 
dence of starvation, subsisting on anything they could 
find, for their crops had failed them. How they wel- 
comed our rice, which we fortunately had in surplus, 
and when Mr. Eastman killed a large bull elephant they 
had a great celebration, for it removed a real famine 
menace and supplied a whole village with food. 
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The comforts of a river boat were not available in the 
West Nile district of Uganda. We usually found a rest 
house to shelter us at night. These were made of baked 
mud or clay with a thatched roof and were considerably 
cooler than tents. However, the nights were oppressive, 
and mosquito netting was essential to protect us against 
the ravenous bite of the insects. After three weeks of 
hunting and exploring we were glad to retrace our steps, 
but not without the trophies and photographs we sought 
and a rich experience with native life. 

The romance of living in this country must soon wear 
off. Sooner or later the white man falls a victim to one 
of the many tropical diseases. Nevertheless, great 
progress has been made in safeguarding the white man in 
this warm climate. The risks taken by our pioneer 
missionaries and government officials no longer exist. 
Remarkable strides have been made in sanitary measures, 
protecting one against fever, sleeping sickness, and water- 
borne diseases. These measures have safeguarded the 
white man and greatly benefited the Negro. The work 
is by no means ended. Modern transportation, motor 
and aeroplane bring these remote places within reach of 
all. The wild animal life is slowly but surely disappearing, 
and the primitive native must learn to live with the ever- 
increasing European. Mohammedanism is being offered 
these ignorant people. That must be counteracted by 
education and an understanding of Christian brother- 
hood, which can only be brought to them by organized 
Christian endeavor. 
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Officers and Boards Elected at the Detroit Convention 


OFFICERS OF NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


President, Arthur M. Harris, of New Jersey; first vice-president, Rev. 
A. W. Beaven, of New York; second vice-president, M. B. Jones of Calli- 
fornia; corresponding secretary, Rev. M. A. ‘Levy, of Massachusetts; record- 
ing secretary, Rev. C. M. Gallup, of Rhode Island; statistical secretary, 
Rev. C. A. Walker, of Delaware; treasurer, O. R. Judd, of New York; execu- 
tive committee, term expiring 1931, Rev. Brewster Adams, of Nevada; Rev. 
F. O. Belden, of California; G.M. Hudson, of Michigan; R. H. Ismon, of 
New Jersey; Rev. J. N. Lackey, of Connecticut; Mrs. C. A. Macey, of New 
York; R. B. Griffiths, of North Dakota; J. W. Baker, of Rhode Island; 
W. H. Witty, of Idaho; Mrs. H. W. Peabody, of Massachusetts. Members- 
at-large Board of Missionary Cooperation, term expiring 1931, Mrs. H. F. 
Compton, of Washington; Mrs. W. H. Ballard, of California; Mrs. H. E. 
Whittaker, of Ohio. 


FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 

President, Rev. F. E. Taylor, of Indiana; first vice-president, Rev. C. 
W. Chamberlin, of Massachusetts; second vice-president, S. G. Young, 
of. Michigan; recording secretary, W. B. Lipphard, of New York; treasurer, 
G. B. Huntington, of New York. Board of Managers, Class I (term expir- 
ing in 1931), C. S. Aldrich, of New York; Rev. John Snape, of California; 
C. H. Button, of Pennsylvania; W. L. Pond, of Rhode Island; Professor 
H. B. Robins, of New York; T. R. St. John, of New York; W. T. Sheppard, 
of Massachusetts; Rev. C. A. Brooks, of Illinois; Rev. M. J. Twomey, of New 
Jersey. Vacancies, Class II (expiring in 1929), W. C. Coleman, of Kansas. 
Class III (expiring in 1930), F. S. Robinson, of New York. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


‘President, Mrs. H. E. Goodman, of Illinois; foreign vice-president, Mrs. 
N. R. Wood, of Massachusetts; administrative vice-president, Mrs. H. W. 
Smith, of Pennsylvania; recording secretary, Mrs. W. C. Coleman, of Kansas, 
Members-at-large of the Board of Managers, Mrs. C. D. Eulette, of Illinois; 

Mrs. G. H. Estey, of New York; Mrs. C. L. Laws, of New York; Mrs. 
Stephen Lesher, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. G. W. Taft, of Illinois; Mrs. W. S. 
Abernethy, of District of Columbia; Mrs. Leslie Swain, of Rhode Island. 


HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


President, J. J. Davis, of Pennsylvania; first vice-president, H. T. Hedden 
of Montana; second vice-president, J. W. Davis, of New Jersey; third vice- 
president, H. A. Gilman, of Massachusetts; recording secretary, Coe Hayne, 
of New York. Members of Board of Managers, class of 1931, Rev. A. K. 
de Blois, of Pennsylvania; Rev. F. W. Lent, of New York; Rev. J. F. Fraser, 
of New York; Mrs. I. H. O’Harra, of Pennsylvania; Rev. C. W. Petty, of 
Pennsylvania; H. E. Bailey, of New York; W. B. Carter, of New York; 
Professor R. M. Vaughan, of Massachusetts; G. L. Allin, of New York. To 
fill unexpired term of Rev. F. M. Goodchild, class of 1929, Rev. John M. 
Moore, of New York. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. G. C. Moor, of New York; first vice-president, Mrs. 
W. A. Hill, of New York; second vice-president, Mrs. S. C. Jennings, of 
Illinois; recording secretary, Mrs. J. G. Goetz, of New York. Board Mem- 
bers, Class III, term expiring 1931, Mrs. H. O. Dobson, of New York; Miss 
M. L. Howard, of Connecticut; Mrs. J. L. Kraft, of Illinois; Mrs. W. H. 
Mount, of New Jersey; Mrs. John Nuveen, of Illinois; Mrs. H. S. Palmer, 
of Connecticut; Mrs. F. C. Pinkham, of New York; Mrs. M. J. Twomey 
of New Jersey; Mrs. L. C. Walker, of Illinois. To fill vacancies in Class I, 
term expiring 1929, Mrs. G. J. Ray, of New Jersey; Miss S. E. Conover, of 
New Jersey. 


PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


President, John Nuveen, of Illinois; vice-presidents, Rev. C. W. Kemper, 
of West Virginia, and G. R. Cooley, of New York; corresponding secretary, 
Rev. W. H. Main, of Pennsylvania; recording secretary, Rev. C. N. Ar- 
buckle, of Massachusetts; treasurer, G. L. Estabrook, of Pennsylvania. 
Members of the Board of Managers, term expiring 1931, E. B. Collmar, of 
Pennsylvania; Rev. G. G. Johnson, of District of Columbia; H. K. Mac- 
Farlane, of Pennsylvania; J. D. Rhoades, of Ohio; L. L. Rue, of Pennsyl- 
vania; J. E. Sagebeer, of Pennsylvania; R. W. Swetland, of New Jersey. 

The election took place on Wednesday, June 19. 
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The Cornelius Woelfkin Memorial at the Lake Placid Club 


A beautiful memorial to Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin in the form of a Tiffany favrile 
glass window, is to be placed in the chapel 
of the Lake Placid Club in the Adiron- 
dacks. It is the gift of a group of his 
friends, and is placed in the Club chapel 
because there Dr. Woelfkin often served 
as chaplain. The window will overlook 
the chancel and the pulpit from which he 
preached helpful three-minute sermons 
during the short daily morning services, 
and conducted regular church service 
each Sunday. For the past four years 


fil the day berak and 
hadows flee awan . 





Dr. Woelfkin has spent his summers at 
the Club, and there had in his congrega- 
tion people from many sections of the 
country and of many denominations. 
The window, the subject of which is 
the Resurrection, depicts the appearance 
of Christ to Mary Magdalene at the tomb, 
with an appealing simplicity of design 
and a fine balance of composition. The 
figure of Christ is depicted, clad in robes 
of white, reflecting the shadows of foli- 
age, with one arm raised in salutation, 
His features stand out in profile against 
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the halo of light which shines about His 
head, and there is a steady strength 
about His bearing which inspires the 
spirit. Before Him is the kneeling figure 
of Mary, her face lifted towards that of 
the Saviour and her whole being expres- 
sive of her awe and wonder. At the base 
of the window upon two separate panels 
are inscribed the words, “Until the day 
break, and the shadows flee away,” and 
“In memory of Cornelius Woelfkin, D.D., 
LL.D., 1859-1928.” 


The window has been designed and 
executed by the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment of the Tiffany Studios of New York. 

The accompanying illustration gives 
an idea of its beauty and richness. 


News From South China 


Since our return to South China early 
in February we have found appreciative 
demand for our services in various ways. 
The Academy, under Dr. H. C. Ling as 
principal, opened for the second term on 
February 13 with 250 students, of whom 
35 are girls. Since then I have been 
giving full time to teaching English, geog- 
raphy, and New Testament in nine dif- 
ferent courses. This school has not yet 
been registered with the government, and 
we are giving a considerable amount of 
religious instruction to nearly a hundred 
students. The courses are all on a vol- 
untary basis, except that the boys and 
girls from Christian homes are required 
to take them because it is the wish of 
their parents that they do so. A fair 
percentage of those who are taking reli- 
gious instruction come from non-Christian 
homes. The new Chinese Bible teacher 
is a graduate of Nanking Theological 
Seminary. 


Besides teaching in the school I have 
had such diversions as performing a 
Chinese marriage ceremony, conducting 
funeral services for an American sailor, 
baptizing 19 candidates the Sunday before 
Easter, and preaching the Easter sermon 
in the Chinese church here. The first 
occasion was the wedding of a son of our 
Baptist banker and a teacher of the 
Woman’s School. It was a beautiful 
church wedding, and the house was 
packed. The third was a most welcome 
occasion to all of us at a time when 
baptisms have been few and far between 
during the last two years. Three of the 
candidates were young men, four were 
women, and the remaining twelve were 
girls. When the Chinese committee 
asked me to preach the Easter sermon I 
was glad for the opportunity to witness 
again of my personal faith in the res- 
urrection. We had a large and appreci- 
ative audience.—E. H. Giedt. 
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Regret and Rejoicing 


The resignation of Miss Mabelle Rae 
McVeigh from the office of foreign secre- 
tary of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society was received by 
the Board with a mixture of emotions—of 
loss in parting from one who has given 
such splendid service, and of joy in her 
new happiness as the wife of Dr. A. Le 
Grand, the genial and honored secretary 
of the Wisconsin State Convention. 

Miss McVeigh: came to the Woman’s 
Foreign Society as candidate-secretary in 
June, 1921. She brought a typical west- 
ern enthusiasm and a wide experience 
along educational and denominational 
lines. Since the resignation of Miss Pres- 
cott in 1922 she has held the position of 
foreign secretary, also relieved the So- 
ciety of expense in days of retrenchment 
by combining with it the office of candi- 
date secretary. Her seven years of not- 
able service have been difficult years. 
They have seen repeated “‘cuts” and the 
constant depletion of our missionary 
staff. Those who have worked with her 
have taken great comfort in her keen 
mind, her social gifts, her capacity for 
friendship, her unwavering fairness and 
loyalty; while they have often wondered 
at her tireless energy, the swiftness of her 
thinking and working, and her courage 
in facing any task, under the most diffi- 
cult and exhausting conditions. Good 
wishes and congratulations follow her. 





MRS. H. E. GOODMAN, RE-ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF THE WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAP- 
TIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
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Faithful Service Recognized 
BY MRS. HOWARD WAYNE SMITH 


Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop, who served the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society for over two years as admin- 
istrative secretary, and for two years as 
secretary of literature and publicity, has 
tendered her resignation to accept an im- 
portant position in Cleveland. Mrs. 
Bishop, who came to be known widely 
when she served in the Field Activities 
Committee of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation, brought to the Woman’s 
Foreign Society a knowledge of the united 
program which was most valuable, and a 
sweetness of spirit and approach which 
made her most welcome in committee 
work dealing with matters requiring 
united action of the several societies. 
She rendered a most valuable service in 
connection with the Lone Star Fund, and 
could always be counted upon to exert her 
best efforts in any project put forward 
by the Society which she served. .Her 
interest in the wider aspect of foreign mis- 
sions and her desire for cooperation found 
an outlet in her activity in the Federation 
of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions, 
representing all denominations. For a 
time she was chairman of the Federation 
committee on home base. The Woman’s 
Society parts with Mrs. Bishop with 
regret, and follows her into whatever 
fields she may go with loving wishes and 
earnest prayers for‘her success. 


Our New Foreign Secretary 


Through the courtesy of Misst1ons, the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society presents to the de- 
nomination and to the missionary. 
constituency abroad its newly appointed 
foreign and candidate secretary, Miss 
Minnie V. Sandberg. The appointment 
was made at the annual meeting in 
Detroit. Miss Sandberg assumes the 
position made vacant by the resignation 
of Mrs. Mabelle Rae LeGrand, referred 
to above on this page. She was regret- 
fully relinquished from her office, so 
Miss Sandherg is heartily and sincerely 
welcomed to the burdens, responsibilities 
and joys which are the portion of the 
foreign and candidate secretary. Among 
her many qualifications is that of personal 
acquaintance through missionary service 
in one of our large mission fields, she 
having served from 1918 to 1923 in the 
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Japan Baptist Mission at the Mary Colby 
School in Yokohama, first as teacher and 
later as acting principal. 

Miss Sandberg claims the Middle West 
as her home. She was born and reared 
in Kansas City, Mo., the First Baptist 
Church of that city having had the honor 
of supporting her in the mission field. She 
holds the degree of A. B. from Kansas 
State University and A. M. from 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
One year in the Baptist Missionary 
Training School in Chicago further fitted 
her for missionary service. Since 1925 
she has been the executive in the Re- 
ligious Education Department of the 
Y.W,C.A. at Washington, D.C. Calvary 
Baptist Church of that city claims her as 
a member. Her personal charm and 
gracious friendliness insure the most 
pleasant relationships with her as- 
sociates. The Society bespeaks for Miss 
Sandberg the prayerful interest and co- 
operation of the Baptist constituency as 
she enters upon her important work. 


New Appointees of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society 


Miss ALICE O. JORGENSON 


Appointed as an evangelistic nurse for 
Africa; sailed from New York in March, 
1928. She is a member of the Artichoke 
Lake Baptist Church of Carrell, Minne- 
sota. Graduated from Bethel Academy 
in June, 1921, she continued her training 
in the University of Minnesota School of 
Nursing, and received practical experi- 
ence from her private work in the Miller 
Hospital and State Hospital for Crippled 
Children at St. Paul, and at Rochester 
and Ortonville, Minn. She received her 
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Bible training in two years’ study at the 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Teaching in Sunday schoo] and Daily 
Vacation Bible School added practical 
experience to her religious work. While 
India appealed strongly to her as a land 
for service, on hearing the great need for 
a nurse for Africa Miss Jorgenson gladly 
answered the call to that field. 


Miss Linian V. SALSMAN 


‘Nursing is more or less of a universal 
language, and is understood by all races 
and all people. Through the service of 
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medicine and nursing care, we can reveal 
to the hearts of the people the love and 
kindness of the Lord and His power to 
make whole the spirit of man.”’ So writes 
Miss Lilian V. Salsman as she offers her- 
self in the foreign field as a nurse. 

At the age of four years, she told her 
mother that she was going to be a trained 
nurse when she grew up, and at sixteen 
she had a distinct call to missionary 
service. In faith and love she set before 
her a definite goal and began preparation 
which is culminating in her appointment 
as a missionary designated to one of the 
hospitals in British India. 

The preparation of Miss Salsman for 
her chosen field has been thorough and 
of high order. For five years she attended 
school in Portland, Maine. After 
graduating from the Deering High School 
she studied in Boston University, taking 
her A.B. degree in 1921. 

Her childhood conviction that she must 
be a nurse strengthened with the years, 
and she took her training in the New 
England Deaconess Hospital. Since 1925 
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DOROTHY JOY KINNEY 
DESIGNATED TO GAUHATI, ASSAM 


she has been an instructor in this same 
hospital. Her church membership is in 
the First Baptist of Wallaston, Mass. 


Miss Dorotuy Joy KINNEY 


The only woman’s hospital in all 
Assam opens its doors to Dr. Dorothy 
Kinney in the near future, while mis- 
sionaries, native staff and patients of 
Gauhati prepare a royal welcome. 

The daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Kinney of Denver pays a high tribute to 
her parents. She speaks of her baptism 
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at the age of thirteen, but adds: “I can- 
not remember a time when I did not 
believe in Jesus Christ. Being brought 
up in a home where Christ’s standards 
were always before us, becoming a 
Christian did not involve any dramatic 
experiences or great change in my life. It 
was simply another step in loving: Him.” 
Dr. Kinney attended Topeka High 
School, Denison University, University 
of Colorado School of Medicine, grad- 
uating with honors from all of them. 
She is a member of the Park Baptist 
Church of Denver, Colorado. 





ELSIE E. ROOT 


Miss Etsie E. Root 


Miss Elsie E. Root, after graduating 
from the Normal School, took up work in 
the Beginner’s Department in the Sunday 
school. ‘‘It was,” she said, “‘through 
teaching the children the simple little 
songs and telling them the beautiful 
stories that she found Jesus, the Jesus of 
little children, in all His simplicity and 
beauty and purity.” She has been ap- 
pointed as a kindergartner for the 
Kemendine School in Rangoon, Burma. 

Miss Root is a member of the First 
Baptist Church of her home city, 
Meriden, Connecticut, and has had 
experience in Sunday school work and as 
a W. W. G. Counselor. She is a graduate 
of the Meriden High School and New 
Britain Normal School, and studied for a 
year at the Newton Theological Seminary. 
For practical experience she has taught 
for one year in the Plainville public 
school and two years in the Trumbull 
school. She served one summer in the 
Italian Baptist Church in Meriden. 
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“amen Interpreters of the Way 
iF aN of Life—New Mission- 
f . Tle S ary Workers for 

f Home Fields 


NEW APPOINTEES OF THE WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
PRESENTED AT THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION IN DETROIT 
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A neat booklet, entitled ‘‘ Interpreters 
of the Way of Life,”’ has been printed 
by the Woman’s Home Mission So- 
ciety, giving portraits and brief 
sketches of these newly appointed 
workers in the various fields of the 
Society. This may be had on applica- 
tion to Miss Clara E. Norcutt, 276 











Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Christian Center Fund Started 

As a result of a practical demonstration 
and exhibit at the Negro Christian 
Center, Russell Street, Detroit, Dr. H. 
C. Gleiss met the City Mission Com- 
mittee to discuss building plans with a 
promise of $1,000 from the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society in his pocket. 
About 50 board members visited the 
Center plant on Russell Street in the 
midst of a Negro population. It is the 
only real Center for the Negroes of the 
70 Baptist churches of Detroit. Mis- 
sionaries Harriet Cooper, Emma Pat- 
terson, Arnetto W. Whatley, Grady B. 
Burwell, Arthur H. Pace and officers of 
the Detroit Women’s Missionary Union 
greeted the visitors. Dr. Gleiss spoke 
of the classes ranging from cooking to 
tailoring and as a practical example 
exhibited his suit of clothes made by the 
Negroes in their tailoring class. 

The frame building was formerly a 
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church and has a main assembly room, 
cooking room and tiny gathering places 
used for all manner of classes. The 
worthiness of the project and the out- 
standing opportunity to minister to the 
Negro through Christian Center activi- 
ties was so impressive that during the 
first actions taken at the Board meeting 


following the visit was the donation of 


$1,000 from the surplus of the Golden 
Anniversary fund toward a new building. 

The new building will have a real 
constructive and educational program. 
A nursery for the children of working 
mothers is in great demand. Miss 
Whatley promises to start clinical work 
in nutrition and the establishment of 
health habits. Although great stress will 
be put on work for the children, there is 
already established a growing program 
for the men and women. Bible classes for 
all ages have been a feature of the work 
since its beginning. 





HENRIETTA JOHNSTON 


Hospital Needs in Nicaragua 

It is for desperately needed work that 
the only Baptist hospital in all Nicaragua 
has been procured, and as a new and 
growing project its needs are many. A 
fence must be bought to enclose the 
building and grounds; a water system is 
badly needed for the general efficiency 
of the plant; sterilizers for use with the 
water system and operating room must 
be had; and from these more expensive 
items down to the matter of a stove pipe, 
tray dishes, canvas cots and laundry 
equipment, there is much remaining to 
be done. 

This is but one side of the peaceful 
invasion of Nicaragua, for hand in hand 
with the hospital program are our schools 
and mission churches. Anyone interested 
in being a part of this growing work may 
get further information from Clara E. 
Norcutt, Secretary of Missions, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Foreign Missionary Record 
SAILED 


From New York, April 14, on the Caronia, Miss 
Nellie E. Lucas, for Burma. 

From Seattle, April 21, on the President Grant, 
Miss Bertha Houger, for the Philippines. 

From New York, April 25, on the Berengaria, 
Miss Julia E. Parrott, for Burma. 

From New York, April 28, on the Scythia, Rev. 
H. E. Dudley, for Burma. 

From San Francisco, May 4, on the President 
~ Buren, Rev. and Mrs. F. N. Smith, for West 

hina. , 

From Los Angeles, May 14, on the President 
Hayes, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Andrus and daughter, 
for Burma. 


ARRIVED 


Miss Helene Bjornstad, of Cumbum, South 
India, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. Bowers, of Sibsagor, 
Assam, and Miss Sarah B. Gowen, of Balasore, 
Bengal-Orissa, in New York, on April 20. 

Miss Frieda L. Appel, of Iloilo, Philippine Islands, 
and Miss Agnes S. Meline, of Sendai, Japan, in 
Seattle, on April 23. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. E. Blackwell and children, of 
Loikaw, Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Seagrave, of Rangoon, 
and Dr. and Mrs. G. S. Seagrave, of Namkham, 
all of Burma, in San Francisco, on April 27. 

Miss E. Elizabeth Hay, of Nowgong, Assam, in 
New York, on April 27. 

Mrs. H. B. Benninghoff, of Tokyo, Japan, in San 
Francisco, on May 3. 

Miss Marion J. Tait, of Golaghat, Assam, in 
New York, on May 4. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Davis, of Nandyal, South 
India, in New York, on May 7. 

Rev. J. T. Latta, of Thonze, Burma, in New 
York, on May 14. f 

Dr. and Mrs. A. G. Boggs, of Ongole, South 
India, in New York, on May 15. 

Miss Edith P. Ballard, of Nellore, South India, 
in Boston, on May 20. 

Dr. Anna B. Grey, of Moulmein, Burma, and 
Dr. and Mrs. F. J. White, of Shanghai, East China, 
in New York, on May 21. 


APPOINTED 


Mr. William B. Campbell, Mr. Walter L. Keyser, 
Mrs. William C. Osgood and Mr. George Edward 
Wiatt, at the meeting of the Foreign Board on May 
18. Atthis meeting Dwight O. Smith of Burma 
was given full missionary appointment, and _ his 
fiancee, Miss Muriel Martin, was given an appoint- 
ment effective upon her marriage. 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. B. I. Anderson, of North 
Lakhimpur, Assam, a son, February 29. 

To Rev. and Mrs. K. G. Hobart, of Kityang, 
South China, a son, April 10. 

To Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Whitaker, of Pyinmana, 
Burma, a daughter, April 29. 


DIED 


Rev. G. H. Hamlen, retired missionary of Bengal- 
Orissa, at Lewiston, Maine, on April 27. 

Mr. A. K. Mather, of Tura, Assam, at Granville, 
Ohio, on May 9. 


Touring in the Mikir Hills 


Rev. Wm. R. Hutton of Furkating, 
Assam, says he has toured fifty days in 
the Mikir Hills since the middle of Jan- 
uary last, very largely in non-Christian 
villages. The people were friendly, but 
he could not arouse any interest in reli- 
gion or school. Many of the villages had 
never before been visited by a mission- 
ary or an evangelist. He showed pictures 
every night and in most villages had good 
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attendance and attention. One Mikir, a 
petty government officer, spent ten days 
touring with him and was a real help, as 
he knows more Scripture than all the 
preachers on his side of the hills. He is 
trying his best, he says, to improve the 
schools, but it is a long slow job. Five 
churches, however, have bought black- 
boards costing $4 each, which shows some 
interest. If he can teach the teachers to 
use them, that will mark one step in ad- 
vance. As for touring under difficulties, 
he gives a glimpse: ‘‘ After showing pic- 
tures one night I lay down to sleep if 
possible on the porch of a native house, 
while six feet or so away four drummers 
were practicing for a native dance.”” And 
it was midnight before they started for 
the dance and left him in peace. 


we 

Some time ago we received from a mis- 
sionary in Assam a photograph showing 
some women watching silk worms. The 
natural inference was that they were 
Assamese women, and the caption so 
stated. The picture appeared in Febru- 
ary MISSIONS, and now a letter from 
Missionary William R. Hutton of Fur- 
kating, Assam, informs us that the women 
in the picture are not Assamese but Mik- 
irs, quite another tribe, in a land where 
caste counts for much and grades are 
carefully preserved. We hasten to 
make the correction. 








MISSIONARIES’ CHILDREN IN THE FAN- 
NIE- DOANE HOME AT GRANVILLE, OHIO 
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G. H. Hamlen 


George Henry Hamlen, D.D., retired 
missionary to Bengal-Orissa, died of 
apoplexy at Lewiston, Maine, April 27. 
He was appointed to missionary service 
in August, 1893, and was asked to be the 
Principal of the Christian High School 
at Balasore. On June 26, 1894, it was 
his privilege to admit the first five pupils 
into this institution. Dr. Hamlen was 
born in Sidney, Maine, on February 22, 
1866. As a boy of twelve years of age 
he made a public confession of his faith 
in Christ and was baptized. He became 
a member of the Free Baptist Church. 
His reading of The Morning Star was one 
of the determining factors in his decision 
to devote his life to India. His studies 
in college were chosen with the idea of a 
missionary career in mind. In 1890 he 
was graduated from Bates College, and 
in 1893 he received a degree from Cobb 
Divinity School. In May, 1893, Dr. 
Hamlen was married to Miss Elmira J. 
Avery. The three sons born to them, 
Joseph A., Charles E. and Frank H. 
Hamlen, also survive their father. Dr. 
Hamlen became a missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety in 1911, when Free Baptists trans- 
ferred to it the administrative care of 
the Bengal-Orissa M ission. 


A. K. Mather 


A. K. Mather, missionary to Assam, 
died at Granville, Ohio, on May 9g, 1928. 
He had come home in 1920 and because 
of illness had not been able again to 
return to his field. Mr. Mather was born 
in Chicago on April 21, 1886. He was a 
graduate of Denison University in 1910, 
with a B.D. degree from the University 
of Chicago Divinity School. It was while 
he was a student at Denison that he made 
his decision to enter the ministry. Later, 
while preparing for his life work in 
Chicago, the need of the non-Christian 
world appealed to him so strongly that 
he could not be satisfied until he had 
decided to serve on the foreign field. In 
February, 1913, he received his appoint- 
ment, sailing in January, 1914. In the 
month previous to that of his setting 
forth, he had been married at Hersey, 
Mich., to Miss Ruth E. Delzell. Two 
sons and a daughter were born to them. 
Mr. Mather’s work was evangelistic, and 
was rendered in Tura, the center for 
work among the Garos. A great move- 
ment towards Christianity has been going 
on in the Garo Hills, and the Christians 
are not only engaging in evangelistic work 
among their own people, but are reaching 
out as well in missionary endeavor for 
other tribes. 
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ON A RECENT BUSY Sunday, Rev. E. 
M. Harrison of Rangoon participated in 
nine meetings, baptized eight people, 
taught a Sunday school class, preached 
once and conducted the Lord’s Supper. 








Missionary Opportunities in Rural 
California 


AMONG THE RUSSIANS 
BY COLPORTER FRED C. KRAUTZ 


PPORTUNITY is a great word, 
(—) and this is the word we think of 
as we survey the vast area of 
country west of Fresno, toward Los 
Banos and south toward Corcoran. 
This region is in the central part of 
California and is situated in the 
southern end of the rich San Joaquin 
Valley, known to the East for its 
splendid oranges, grapes, peaches, figs, 
etc. Here in this region are numerous 
farms with little towns and hamlets 
scattered about, with thousands of in- 
habitants living and working here, but 
with very little religious work being 
done. This spells Baptist opportunity. 
On a recent trip in this section I 
found a company of Russian Baptists. 
I called at a fifteen-acre farm one 
Saturday afternoon. It was occupied by 
a Russian family. The father was a 
leader in the Russian colony near 
Kerman, a little town fifteen miles west 
of Fresno. He is also active in the 
Russian Baptist Church which meets 
regularly in his home on Sunday morn- 
ing. At his invitation I attended the 
church service and spoke for them. I 
found that there were nine families 
aggregating about forty persons. The 
women sat on one side and the children 
were arranged in the center of the room, 
with the elders (men) sitting around a 
table conducting the service. The whole 
service apart from my message was in 
Russian. While we couldn’t understand 
what was said, we could feel the com- 
munion and fellowship of the Holy Spirit 
throughout the service. When it came 
to the singing, which was also in Russian, 
I could sing along with them, using the 
English words to the tune they were 
singing. We had a most enjoyable 
service. At the close we all went to the 
home of one of the brethren where a 
bountiful repast was provided for the 
entire company. It ranged from cheese- 
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In addition to this he visited the homes 
of three different students. In one of the 
homes he was given permission to baptize 
the son of the family. Mr. Harrison is 
serving at Cushing High School. 
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bread and doughnuts and tea to roast 
duck with all the trimmings, cake and 
prunes bringing up the rear. (The above 
was the order in which the feast was 
served.) 

These people have no denominational 
affiliations as yet but we hope to bring 
this about in the near future. The First 
Baptist Church of Fresno, which is only 
seventeen miles away, has already 
interested itself in these people, sending 
out visitors on two different occasions. 
There is a constant stream of Russian 
people settling in a number of different 
sections of California. This fact spells 
challenge. 

I would like to ask Northern Baptists 
to join in praying that the necessary 
money and men may be forthcoming to 
answer the challenge of the great 
California field that spells opportunity 
not only with the Russians but with a 
large company of other peoples. 


AMONG THE SCANDINAVIANS 
BY COLPORTER J. P. BERGSTROM 


The territory covered during the past 
year was mainly in the San Joaquin 
valley and along the Redwood Highway. 
Naturally I have returned again and 
again to neighborhoods _ previously 
visited, but have also made trips into 
new territory. Thus the neighborhood 
of Fairfield and Suisun was new to me. 
Years ago there was a _ considerable 
Scandinavian population here, now very 
much reduced. It was our good fortune 
to find a group of these assembled and 
glad to receive our ministry. In addition 
to my visits to homes in the environs of 
our three Danish Baptist churches, Oak- 
land, Modesto and Selma, I made one or 
more trips to the following places, where 
I have both conducted services and done 
much house to house work: Petaluma, 
Eureka, Rohnerville, Elk River, Fern- 
dale, Burrel, Sanger, Traver, Livingston, 
Winton, Atwater, Gustine, Newman, 
Merced Falls, Kingsbury, Carruthers, 
Kerman and San Joaquin. Danes and 
Norwegians are all nominally Lutherans, 
since this is the state church in the 
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mother countries. Prejudices against 
Baptists remain in many places so 
strong that it is a distinct triumph to 
get even a hearing. I have applied my- 
self intensively in such districts as 
Gustine, Newman, Winton and Liver- 
more. 

At Merced Falls I made a house to 
house canvass of the town. As in other 
lumber towns, Sunday work and a more 
or less floating population militates 
strongly against an established work. 
The only church in the place is a Negro 
Baptist. A church for the whites should 
be built, inasmuch as the company hall, 
where shows and dances are commonly 
held, can but ill contribute to an at- 
mosphere of worship. There is no reason 
why Baptists should not become the 
backers of a work here. Yosemite 
Lumber Company will furnish both 
ground and lumber free for a church 
house, and donated labor might almost 
suffice to erect it. 

During the year I traveled 10,989 
miles by auto, made 1,086 visits, de- 
livered 99 sermons and addresses, sold 
17 Bibles, 21 Testaments, 100 books, and 
distributed 3,658 pages of tracts. 

In my _ house-to-house work near 
Ferndale I found a Portuguese home that 
had no Bible. A couple of small children 
were playing near the door, and the 
young mother made haste to tell me in 
very broken English, that she could not 
read. ‘Can you not read Portuguese?” 
I asked. ‘Oh yes,” she answered. 
Thereupon I placed a Portuguese Bible 
in her hand. She looked up surprised, 
commenced to read, and could scarce 
leave off. When I mentioned the price 
she was again surprised, and went 
immediately to her husband to arrange 
for its purchase. That home is not now 
without the Word. 

At Merced Falls the boys were so 
interested at the Sunday school session 
in the morning that they also made their 
appearance in the afternoon when the 
service was in Danish, which they did 
not understand. My stock of Bibles and 
books greatly interested them. One boy 
in particular waited on me assiduously, 
insisting on carrying my grip to and fro 
from the car. This gave me opportunity 
to converse at some length with him. 
His parents were Romanists and had no 
Bible. The boy could read and was also 
sure that his mother would read the 
Bible to him if she had one. Had the 
boy had money he would have bought. 
I gave him a Bible, writing a few sen- 
tences of presentation on the fly leaf and 
directing him as to what parts he should 
first read. How happy he was to get it. 
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Hints for Program Makers 

Three sets of programs will be issued by 
the Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion for use by adult groups, not only in 
women’s circles but in men’s greups and 
in churches where the prayer service puts 
on a monthly missionary meeting. 

Mrs. Edith G. Estey has prepared a 
series of six programs based on “Friends 
of Africa” and a packet of denomina- 
tional leaflets. Several of these are new 
leaflets on Africa and will give a new 
appreciation of our work in that great 
continent. The price of the program 
book is 75 cts. in cloth, 50 cts. in paper; 
price of packet 30 cts. 

Mrs. Leslie Swain is the author of a 
series of six programs based on ‘‘ What 
Next in Home Missions?” also using a 
packet of denominational leaflets. As 
the book is general in its treatment of 
fields, a wide variety of leaflets can be 
used. Price of text book $1.00 in cloth, 
30 cts. in paper. Price of home packet, 
6o cts. - 

In addition to the leaflets in the packet 
the following new ones are available for 
program makers who desire more mate- 
rial: The Spirit of the Christian Center 
(10 cts); On Opportunity’s Threshold 
(5 cts); God or Peyote (free); A Grow- 
ing Concern (free). 

The third series, by Mrs. H. E. Berry, 
deals with all our denominational inter- 
ests and is particularly intended for the 
smaller churches. As there are twelve 
programs in this set, selections may be 
made. 

Attention is called again to the pro- 
grams for men’s classes announced in 
June Missions. These can be used in 
any adult group. 

For Young People 


Fascinating courses in Mission Study 
are available for young people’s groups 
for 1928-29. Plans for classes should be 
made in time for leaders to make the care- 
ful preparation which always insures 
interest and success. 


For SENIORS 


Youth and the New America by Oxnam 
presents Home Missions against the back- 
ground of the whole Christian enterprise 
today, both in America and in other coun- 
tries where America’s influence is felt. 
It deals with problems influencing civili- 
zation and church, such as War and 
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Peace, International Attitudes and In- 
ternational Relations. 

Africa Today by Mary Jeffreys is a 
course of study based principally on 
Africa and Her Peoples. It consists of a 
suggested series of studies, program 
meetings and service activities for Africa, 
vitalized by dramatizations and thought- 
provoking questions for discussion. For 
approximately $7.20 a reference library 
of the following study texts can be 
purchased and will enhance considerably 
the value of the study series: Africa To- 
day, Mary Jeffries; Africa and Her Peo- 
ples, F. Deaville Walker; Black Treasure, 
Basil Mathews; The Golden Stool, Edwin 
W. Smith; Thinking With Africa, by a 
group of African Christians; The New 
Africa, Donald Fraser; Sons of Africa, 
G. A. Gollock; Friends of Africa, Jean 
Kenyon Mackenzie. 


A Remarkable Record 


Here is the remarkable record of a 
small rural church at Alpha, Indiana: 
24 resident members; 30 readers; 368 
books read (points won 3,170) ; 21 having 
read five or more books; 87 per cent of 
the resident members read these five or 
more books, making 132 plus as an 
average per resident member. The state 
secretary sending the report adds: 
“They reached 75 points on the Mis- 
sionary Education Standard also. Next 
year you may watch this little church. 
Their fine record in reading will be the 
stimulus for another year.” 


A Fine Four-Year Record 


Calvary Church, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, recently closed its fourth yearly 
School of Missions. From whatever 
angle viewed, it seems to have been an 
unusually successful experience. The 
school was run for seven weeks, meeting 
on Wednesday evenings at the time of 
the regular prayer service. After a de- 
votional period three classes were con- 
vened—juniors, young people and adults. 
The weather conditions were unusual 
and would have justified any fall below 
former years, for on six of the seven 
nights it rained; not just a rain, but on 
three nights it stormed and poured down 
rain to test the loyalty of the devoutest 
Christian. In spite thereof, all former 
records were surpassed, as evidenced by 
the following comparisons: 
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Enrolment: 1926, 75; 1927, 80; aver- 
age attendance, 1926, 62; 1927, 66; low- 
est attendance, 1926, 42; 1927, 47; high- 
est attendance, 1926, 89; 1927, 118. 

The attendance has steadily risen from 
43 in 1924, 50 in 1925, 62 in 1926, to 
66.4 in 1927; and it is gratifying to note 
that the highest gain was in the adult 
group. 

The books studied were “New Paths 
For Old Purposes” by the Adults; “A 
Straight Way Toward Tomorrow” by 
the Young People; and ‘Please Stand 
By” by the Juniors. No special fea- 
tures were used to attract crowds who 
were not interested in any study of our 
mission situation. .The emphasis was 
placed upon enrollment for the purpose 
of becoming informed as to our Baptist 
world responsibility. Its success is seen 
in the school percentage average of 83; 
and in the fact that 34 persons had a 
record of perfect attendance or missed 
but one night. The concluding night was 
given to the presentation of a stereopti- 
con lecture, “‘Fourteen Days—A Mile 
High,” which was used with illustrated 
hymn slides. 

What has been done at Calvary can be 
done by any Baptist church anywhere, 
for Calvary is just an average church of 
425 members. Schools of this character 
in our churches would do much to solve 
the problem of interesting our churches 
in a vital way in the responsibilities of 
our denomination. They have contrib- 
uted much to Calvary Church in her 
missionary life and are one reason why 





WILLARD JUE, 
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she is unfaltering in her loyalty to our 
Baptist world program. The church has 
not failed in many years to meet its 
budget goal. It is the plan_of the pastor, 
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Rev. Earl B. Moyer, to study the ques- 
tion of Stewardship during March, fol- 
lowing the evangelistic program of the 
church. 





The Royal Ambassadors in Burma 


Two thriving chapters are now at work 
in Burma, both in Bassein. One is the 
Elisha Abbott Chapter, No. 97, with Miss 
Clara B. Tingley as Chief Counsellor, and 
the other is the Adoniram Judson Chap- 
ter, No. 248, with a native Chief Coun- 
sellor, under the direction of Mrs. E. T. 
Fletcher as chairman of advisors. The 
Abbott Chapter was organized with 17 
members and the Judson chapter with 
16. Reports show that they are not only 
active but enthusiastic. 

A recent report from the Abbott Chap- 
ter says they are carrying out the pro- 
grams in the missionary heroes’ course, 
the boys giving their parts in English. 
In December a union meeting of the W. 
W. G. and Royal Ambassadors was held, 
and a dramatization of Livingstone was 
presented. The boys take part regularly 
in the monthly missionary meeting of the 
church and almost every one is a junior 
Sunday school teacher. A picture of this 
group was printed in May Missions. 

Chapter No. 248 was enrolled in April 
of this year. This group of 16 boys is 
the only organization in the Mission and 
the younger boys have been given the 
privilege of sitting in at the meetings of 
the older ones. These younger boys are 
anxious for the time when they can be- 
come active members in the R. A. Mrs. 
Fletcher says: ‘‘The leader of the group, 
Maung Ohn Pe, was converted from 
Buddhism, and endured such persecution 
from his family that he had to run away 
from home. Then followed several years 
of struggle to get an education in the face 
of lack of money, insufficient clothes, and 
scant food. Now he is a teacher in our 
school. I asked him if he was sorry to 
undergo all these hardships. He said, 
‘No, for all the time the Lord put such 
peace and happiness in my heart.’ Dur- 
ing these years of struggle he and three 
other boys used to slip away on Sunday 
afternoons to worship God. They had 
such happy times that now he has 
gathered these boys. He is a-wise leader. 
The boys carry on the meetings them- 
selves—read, pray, take part voluntarily, 


and even lead. I would like to bring 
this group of boys to America to show 
to the other R. A.’s there. Perhaps some 
of them would laugh at first, for they all 
wear skirts, but they carry manly hearts. 
Most of them are Christians and have 
daily Bible readings.” 


The R. A. in a Country Church 


High Counsellor Ellis L. Jackson 
writes an interesting account of the 
forming of a chapter in the church at 
Page, North Dakota: ‘‘We meet in the 
parsonage kitchen while the W. W. G. 
is meeting in the living room, and then 
all come together for supper at the close 
of our meetings. How we have enjoyed 
these group meetings this winter. Owing 
to the small number in our group we are 
taking for three months during the Sun- 
day school hour the study of the heroes 
of modern service and studying our Bap- 
tist work with the boys of the whole 
wide world. How we have enjoyed the 
work with Mr. Barkman and the boys of 
the Army and Navy and then the work 
of Mr. Kampfer in the Naga Hills. Some 
of us knew him personally and that added 
a touch of interest. Last month we 
adventured with the boys of the Kavali 
settlement under Mr. and Mrs. Bawden. 


“Tt has awakened new interest and 
has increased our missionary giving. In 
the last six months the boys of our class 
with an average attendance of not over 
four have given $9.95 for missions and 
$6.78 for our own church. Every class in 
our Sunday school takes two offerings each 
Sunday, one for others and one for our 
own church. We are planning other good 
things ahead and hope that the Captain 
Luke Bickel Chapter 98, of Page, North 
Dakota, will be a real force in building 
Christian boyhood with real vision. The 
Sunday before Easter our Chief Coun- 
sellor was baptized. into the membership 
of our church. He is a fine outstanding 
boy, and will make a good leader in the 
years to come. We hope to grow in 
numbers and service. This shows what is 
possible in any country church with a few 
teen-age boys.” 
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A Live Chinese Scoutmaster 


Following is a copy of a letter written 
by the Chinese boy, Willard Jue, Scout- 
master of Chinese Boy Scout Troop 54 
of Seattle: 


Dear Scouts: 

We need twenty guys to bring old 54 
up to four full patrols. We want the 
limit—then some for a waiting list. It 
is a pretty hard job, Scouts, to get a lot 
of good apples in a box without getting 
one once in a while which has a bad spot 
on it. But your mother will tell you that 
a bad spot doesn’t hurt an apple much if 
you cut it out in time. The trouble with 
a lot of us, Scouts, is we think we’re high 
grade fruit wrapped in wax paper, and 
too good to rub against the other guy. 
When a guy gets too good to mix with 
the other fellows, it’s a sure sign that 
nature has stopped working on him when 
she got as far as his Adam’s apple and he 
wouldn’t make a good Scout nohow. 

The best way to get the proper scout- 
ing idea, Scouts, is to pat the other fellow 
on the back and kick yourself once in a 
while. You'll be surprised how often you 
are right. Remember, friends, you can’t 
slidé into first base standing up—you 
gotta hit the ball first. So Scouts, get 
busy, get the new guy, sell him the 
scouting idea and then keep busy with 
him and help him pass tests. Re- 
member, space-fillers are cheap. When 
you come to troop meetings you don’t 
improve a chair any by merely putting 
two more legs under it. It’s what’s above 
the back that counts. Yours for a bigger 
and better troop. 


Mother 


The following poem shows another 
side of this same Scoutmaster, who has 
the Chinese veneration for parents: 


When the sun is slowly sinking 
And the shadows falling fast, 

And the winds have ceased their moaning, 
And the moon comes out at last— 


When the birds are through their soaring, 
And the owls begin their “hoo,”’ 

Then it is my thoughts do wander, 
Wander back again to you. 


I can see you in the evening, 
As you were so long ago, 

When you used to rock me gently, 
Rock me gently to and fro. 


This, dear mother, is my greatest, 
Sweetest memory of you, 
And through life I hope to carry 
This fond thought of one so true. 
—Will Jardue. 
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New Books Worth Reading 

Mexico Before the World is a little book 
containing public documents and ad- 
dresses of Plutarco Elias Calles, the 
President of Mexico, who has been so 
violently and continuously assailed by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy for his 
alleged assaults upon the Catholic 
Church and people in Mexico. The 
translation from the Spanish and the 
editing have been done by Robert Ham- 
mond Murray. ‘The result is that those 
who wish to know from the Mexican 
President himself just what he has done 
and why, can learn that from these 
pages, which refute the unfair and untrue 
charges. Those moreover who wish to 
know how the people have been deserted 
by their priests under hierarchical 
dictation will also be able to judge 
tetween the civil and the religious rule 
and determine the facts. And if the 
Mexican constitutional laws are in spots 
severe, the causes that made them so 
will appear. In any case the book is 
helpful to a right understanding. (The 
Academy Press, New York; $1.) 

That Mexican, by Robert N. McLean, 
is a particularly timely book, for we want 
to learn all we can about Mexico and 
about the Mexicans in this country from 
sources that are trustworthy and accu- 
rate. The author of this work is the son 
of a missionary who gave the best of his 
life to work in Mexico. The author has 
lived in Mexico, knows the people and 
their history, and has the missionary 
interest in them. He is now a director of 
work among the Spanish-speaking people 
in the Southwest. His chapters ought to 
be widely read by our people. They give 
the facts, the history of yesterday, and 
the situation today, with clear explana- 
tion of the ecclesiastical clash with the 
Calles government and the truth about 
the present conditions. In his view, the 
Mexican people, having been led to be- 
lieve certain things, are going to have 
their church whether they have the 
priests or not, and are training them- 
selves to self-reliance. A most interesting 
book, conveying much valuable infor- 
mation. (Revell; $2.) 

Some Problems of the Modern Minister, 
by Dr. Austen K. DeBlois, brings into 
book form the Holland Lectures delivered 
at the Southwestern Theological Sem- 
inary in March, 1927. These seem not 


so much formal lectures as genial con- 
versations around the fireside. ‘They 
touch on pretty much everything that 
is likely to come the minister’s way, and 
will be found pleasant and profitable 
reading by pastors in the harness as well 
as intending ministers. Dr. DeBlois has 
put in this substantial volume the product 
of a wide experience in the pastorate and 
school. If a superman is required to 
measure up to his standards, it is well 
nevertheless to have the ideals set up. 
Religious education is stressed as among 
the essentials in the ministry of today. 
Mostly good advice and altogether good 
company this. (Doubleday, Doran & 
Co.; $1.75.) 

Shoddy, by Dan Brummitt, is a story 
that only a Methodist could write about 
Methodist Episcopal bishops: and the 
system that is often nicknamed ‘The 
Iron Wheel.” It is not a pleasant story 
dealing as it does largely with the seamy 
side of character, and showing ‘‘shoddy” 
where one would have a right to expect 
“fall wool.” There is no doubt about 
the author’s ability and wit, but it is 
questionable whether any good is served 
by this frank uncovering of the methods 
that lead to bishoprics, and the unworthy 
methods that succeed. It is the kind of 
clever work that makes the judicious 
grieve and the skeptic scoff. (Willett, 
Clark & Colby, Chicago; $2.) 

Christian Humanism, by Russell Henry 
Stafford, is a volume of sermons that 
reveal the intellectual and_ spiritual 
quality of the preacher and pastor who 
has followed Dr. George A. Gordon in 
the pulpit of the Old South Church in 
Boston. These sermons were delivered 
in Pilgrim Congregational Church, St. 
Louis, from which Dr. Safford came to 
Boston. They deal with vital questions 
of life, faith and duty, considered in the 
light of Christian humanism, or “a pri- 
mary preoccupation with the betterment 
of individuals and society in this world.” 
One aim of the preacher is to show that 
the new cult of Humanism need not be 
made an alternative to the Gospel, but 
may properly assume the word and 
character Christian. Jesus is interpreted 
as at the center, and his view includes 
in or behind nature a realm and energy 
of Infinite and Eternal Spirit, over- 
arching time and space. These are 
sermons for the thoughtful and intelli- 
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gent, intended to make appeal to seekers 
after God and truth, who are bewildered 
in the way. (Willett, Clark & Colby, 
Chicago; $2.) 

Your Church and You, by Frederick L. 
Fagley, D. D., Associate Secretary of the 
National Council of Congregational 
Churches, is a stimulating little book for 
a men’s class or club or brotherhood to 
take up for reading and consideration. 
Fresh and sprightly in style, with experi- 
mental knowledge it talks frankly about 
the church and the purpose of life, charac- 
ter building, the church and education, 
and helping the church to be worshipful 
and friendly. The chapter on Your Church 
and You is delightfully direct and sugges- 
tive. Ministers should get their laymen 
to read it; and incidentally read it them- 
selves. (Fleming H. Revell Co.; $1.) 


Our Lord and Ours, by P. E. Burroughs, 
Secretary of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention’s Department of Church Admin- 
istration, adds one more to the many 
volumes on stewardship, with special 
reference to missions. It goes over the 
familiar ground in a readable way and 
with some fresh illustrations. Usable as 
a manual. (Nashville S. S. Board.) 

A Book of Invocations, for Use 
Throughout the Year, by Herman Paul 
Guhse, is a little book which we welcome 
as we do whatever tends to increase the 
spirit of worship and reverence in our 
church services. These are the invoca- 
tions which the pastor of the Olivet 
Presbyterian Church in Utica used in 
the morning service and printed in the 
church calendar. They are elevated in 
tone, and reveal the reverent spirit in 
which the minister has prepared his own 
heart for leadership of his people in true 
worship. Admirably suggestive, and cal- 
culated to aid worship. (Revell; $1.) 

“‘Gentlemen—the King!” is a charming 
little book containing a poem by John 
Oxenham which endeavors “‘ to crystallize 
the story of the most wonderful and 
heroic personage of all time, and as 
clearly and as simply as possible to show 
the meaning of the greatest life ever lived 
on earth. The quiet heroism and simple 
beauty of it all, the apparently tragic 
failure and final triumph, render it 
unique. It is unrivalled, pivotal, epochal.” 
John Oxenham is already known as a 
poet of singularly penetrating spiritual 
insight. He is at his best in these poems 
which develop the striking and pivotal 
points in the life of Christ. The Pilgrim 
Press of Boston, which has secured the 
rights of American publication, has pro- 
duced a most attractive edition, artistic- 
ally illustrated. Meditative reading this 
of high quality. (75 cents.) 
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A MEDICAL MISSIONARY is needed in 
Nicaragua. A friend donated to the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society money 
for the purchase of a hospital building, 
which is now being conditioned for use. 
An American nurse is already on the 
ground, and another has been selected to 
follow her. Little can be done until a 
Christian physician is sent out. Medical 
work, after it is well established, can be 
largely self-supporting. The Nicaraguan 
Baptists are full of joy over the prospect 
of having a hospital. Already they have 
raised more than $300 for its equipment. 
Public hospitals in Latin America are 
generally little better than poor-houses 
where only the most indigent cases go 
for their last illness. It will mean a great 
deal to the common people to have the 
attention of a good surgeon and efficient 
nurses. 


Wwe 


More THAN a thousand converts were 
added by baptism last year to the Baptist 
Church of the Garo Hills of Assam. 
There are now 21 organized churches in 
this district, with 238 branches. The 
total membership in all of these is more 
than 11,000. Over six thousand young 
people sat for the Bible examination. 


A Plea for Africa 


Give a thought to Africa. 
Neath the burning sun 

There are hosts of weary hearts 
Waiting to be won. 

Many lives have passed away; 
But on swamps and sod 

There are voices crying now, 
For the living God. 


Tell the love of Jesus 

By her hills and waters. 
God bless Africa, 

And her sons and daughters. 


Breathe a prayer for Africa! 
God the Father’s love 
Can reach down and bless the tribes, 
From His Heaven above. 
Swarthy lips, when moved by grace, 
“ver sweetly sing; 
Pray till Afric’s heart be made 
Loyal to our King. 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 
WWW 
ON FEBRUARY 20, a crowd of non- 
Christians, which Rev. T. V. Witter 
estimated at easily 2,000, came to his 
bungalow at Podili, South India, and 





listened eagerly to the gospel message. 
They had gathered that day to celebrate 
a Hindu festival. On _ the following 
morning a company of the merchant 
caste came to the house to hear the 
message in song and story. This caste 
has been one of the hardest to reach, 
but its opposition is breaking. Mr. and 
Mrs. Witter have found it difficult to 
start on furlough, for Mr. Witter writes, 
‘“‘Never have we had such hearings.” 


WWW 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS ago, Rev. and 
Mrs. Wm. Pettigrew, now in the United 
States on furlough from Kangpokpi, 
Assam, began their efforts in the North- 
east Area of Manipur State. Eleven 
years ago they detected signs of a 
growing movement toward Christ. The 
first Association was organized in 1917. 
Faithful work continued to be done, 
even when the missionaries were called 
temporarily to other service. A revival 
broke out in 1923, resulting in the 
organization of a second Association. A 
third was organized in 1924. The 
Christian community among _ the 
mountains of Manipur now numbers 
nearly 4,000, with a total church mem- 
bership of about 3,400. 





REGIONAL CELEBRATION IN LIBAU, LATVIA, ON THE 400TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MARTYRDOM OF BALTHAZAR HUBMAIER. 
IN THE FRONT ROW, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: MR. E. RIMBENEEKS, MAYOR OF LIBAU; REV. S. SARRE, PASTOR OF THE GERMAN 
BAPTIST CHURCH; REV. A. METNS, PRESIDENT OF THE LATVIAN BAPTIST UNION, AND REV. P. LAUBERTS, SECRETARY OF THE 
LATVIAN BAPTIST UNION. MR. LAUBERTS RECENTLY CELEBRATED HIS 25TH ANNIVERSARY AS THE BAPTIST PASTOR IN LATVIA. 
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The Second National Convention of 
the World Wide Guild, held June rsth, 
was a greater success than we dared hope. 
The hospitality of the First Baptist 
Church was lavish, and furnished the 
right atmosphere. The attendance 
during the day was about 250. Twenty 
states were represented—from California 
to Rhode Island. There were two district 
secretaries, five state, and several as- 
_ sociate secretaries, with two presidents 
of city Federations. The forum method 
was used entirely and the result was the 
finest kind of discussion, which brought 
out many practical and valuable sug- 
gestions. Miss Davidson is telling you 
what happened in the morning discussion. 
In the afternoon we took up mission 
study and project work. One interesting 
feature of the afternoon was a partial 
reproduction of the March of Associations 
which was one of the outstanding events 
of Ohio’s Guild Convention last March. 
Mrs. Ault explained it, reading the parts, 
and she was assisted by some girls from 
Ohio who did one or two demonstrations. 
There were 13 events, each one portray- 
ing the progress of the Guild year by 
year from 1915. This has been mimeo- 
graphed and may be had by sending to 
Baptist Book Concern, 9th Street, Cin- 
cinnati. They also have printed inter- 
pretations of the pictures awarded in the 
Reading Contest which may be had from 
the above address. 


The Poster, Year Book, and White 
Cross Exhibits were unusually fine and 
the awards were as follows: Poster, 
Pierre, South Dakota; White Cross, First 
Church, Detroit; Year Book, Chambers, 
Nebraska. 


Mrs. Estey, one of the national judges 
of the Theme Contest, announced the 
awards for that contest and also con- 
tributed some very helpful suggestions 
on the preparation of the themes. It was 
gratifying to hear her say that she and 
Mrs. Judd agreed that every year saw 
better work in the essays submitted. The 
award for the senior theme was given to 
Miss Lucile Tasker, South Bend, Ind., 
with honorable mention to Gladys Mickle, 
Warren, R. I. The junior award went to 
Ruth Riley, Columbus, O. These girls 
will go to Franklin and Granville As- 
semblies respectively, as guests of the 
Department of Missionary Education. 
Worth working for, isn’t it? 


We had a most delightful surprise in 
the presence of Mrs. Helen Crissman 
Thompson, who was our first Field 
Secretary and continued with us for 
seven years. It was a great joy to see 
and hear her. At the close of the after- 
noon service we had a very earnest 
period of re-dedication for the year’s 
work, pledging our loyalty and devotion 
anew to Him Whose we are and Whom 
we serve. 


The Banquet 


This was the climax of a very happy 
day, and it was a very lovely banquet. 
The ladies of the First Church not only 
served this to 375, but at noon they 
served a buffet luncheon to 150. Miss 
Frances Priest and Mrs. Walter Berry, 
Guild and Crusade secretaries for Michi- 
gan, planned the decorations to fit the 
theme of the toast—the Guild Garden— 
and the room was suggestive of June and 
gardens. Miss Mildred Davidson was 
toast-mistress and was charming as 
usual. The toasts were given by Guild 
girls from seven states and they were 
fine types of Guilders. The following is 
the list of topics and speakers: The Soil, 
Barbara Miller, Michigan; The Sun, 
Grace Noel, Southern California; The 
Rain, Aliola May Brunk, Ohio; Tools, 
Foye Stevenson, Kansas; Weeds, Evelyn 
Andrews, Minnesota; The Gardener, 
Florence Oberland, Illinois; The White 
Rose, Mary Helen Estey, New York. 
Following the toasts Miss Mary Noble 
introduced her Crusaders and she is re- 
porting that most delightful feature in the 
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C.W.C. Department. Be sure to read it. 

The Guild Chapter of the Second 
Church, Detroit, sang some spirituals 
delightfully. Miss Marvin of Satri-Bari, 
Gauhati, Assam, read a letter of greeting 
sent from the Guild girls of that school 
tous in America. This is the letter, which 
Miss Marvin read first in Assamese and 
then her translation in English: 


“To the Members of the World Wide 
Guilds of America: We, the World Wide 
Guild of the Boarding School of Satri 
Bari, Gauhati, Assam, make known to 
you all our loving Christian greetings. 
At present there is organized among us a 
small World Wide Guild which has been 
carrying on for one year. When you pray 
we desire that you will also remember our 
little Chapter. We hope that when you 
have time you will make us happy by 
telling us about your Guild. One of your 
number. 

The Members of the W. W. G.”’ 


Miss Alma Noble introduced our 
distinguished ‘guests, Mrs. Coleman, 
Mrs. Goodman, Dr. Grose, and Dr. Hill, 
all of whom brought greetings from their 
respective organizations. It is always an 
honor to have these representatives from 
our two women’s societies—from MIs- 
SIONS magazine, and the head of our 
Department of Missionary Education— 
with us on these annual occasions. Miss 
Priest spoke for the Guild secretaries and 
Miss Kate Louise Hale of Rochester for 
the Crusade secretaries. 

The closing number on the program 
was the singing of some Indian songs as 
only our beloved Ataloa can sing them. 
She prefaced her group of songs by 
telling how happy she has been the past 
year in her work at Bacone College, 
Oklahoma, where she is realizing her 
dream of life service for her Master. Thus 
ended a happy day and a profitable one 
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for these many radiant daughters of the 
King as they planned greater activity for 
the progress of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 
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The second National Guild Day proves 
that ‘the way to find out is just to 
grow.” The morning devotional, con- 
ducted by a representative of Northern 
California, Martha Hall, challenged us 
to continue our work for the Master. 
Again we are growing when we have 
representatives from so many thousands 
of miles across the country. 

The morning discussion centered around 
the Guild Council—Place of Organiza- 
tion. Perhaps those of you who could 
not come or send delegates would like 
the outline. 

First, there is the Council composed of 
the president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and four committee chairmen, 
whose duties are grouped as follows: 

Educational—Programs, reading con- 
test, theme contest, legislation, mission 
study, and stewardship. Devotional— 
Devotional programs, use of Book of Re- 
membrance, prayer partners, daily Bible 
reading, evangelism, and vesper services. 
Social—Membership, publicity, social. 
Service—White cross, Christian Ameri- 
canization, Christmas activities, finance, 
and community service. 

If you have a small Chapter it simpli- 
fies your program and at the same time 
provides for the inclusion of the entire 
Guild program. Those who may have 
large chapters can easily appoint sub- 
committee chairmen under the four main 
groupings. We hope you'll like it. 

It made our hearts glad to hear of the 
growth of city Federation. Both Los 
Angeles and Chicago, far and near, had 
sent their city presidents, and told of how 
they had put the Guild Council Plan into 
their Federations. 

How the state organizations are grow- 
ing! Ohio, the state supreme in organiza- 
tion, led the discussion, followed by 
Illinois, Southern California and Kansas, 
who are trying to be “‘Ohio’s.” 

Again we grow! This time in district, 
state, and city papers. The Northwest 
District Breeze, the Tri-State Tatler of 
Central District, Guild Gleams from 
Southern California, and then still others. 
Buffalo, however, seems to have arisen 
to the distinction of a printed paper. 
Some of the papers are financed by the 
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girls themselves and others through the 
courtesy of the women’s district or- 
ganization. 

If you are interested in publicity, 
consult Evelyn Andrews of Minneapolis. 
Gu Gis here and Gu Gis there, Gu Gis 
everywhere—and clever ones too. No 
wonder she gets results. 

When it came to rallies, New York and 
Eastern Pennsylvania told us how it 
should be done, and because they are so 
successful we listened, marveled, and 
determined to approach if not rival 
them. 

It was a treat to have Mrs. Estey with 
us and also to have her tell how and why 
the prize themes are chosen. We believe 
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we are growing in the type of themes 
Guild girls are writing. 

Growing in service. Seventeen Guild 
girls from the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School were guests, one of them a 
girl from Porte Rico. 

Growing in leadership, in a desire to 
do things in a bigger and better way, and 
growing in service; and all this is possible 
in state, district, and city because of the 
growth of the individual Guild girl in 
loyalty to her Master. Let us take this 
definition of leadership: ‘‘To Do—To 
Dare—To Serve—and To Grow.” 











C. W. C. Day 
A hopeful, interested spirit pervaded 


the Conference throughout, and the 
discussions revealed the purpose and 
discrimination with which our work is 
being done. The day was ideal as to 
weather—cool and bright. Thirteen 
states were represented in our group and 
most if not all present were actually 
C. W. C. Leaders. 

The exhibit was well arranged in a 
room adjoining the conference room. 
Posters of original design as well as those 
made from the suggestions given in the 
Helps, were hung on red cambric curtains 
which displayed them artistically. Most 
of them were on the study books, but 
some were announcing the C. W. C. Day 
Rally and some the airship tour. The 
prize poster was made by the Crusaders 
of South Side Church, Los Angeles. 

The prize for the best educational 
handwork was given to the Crusaders of 
Coldwater, Michigan. It was “‘Inter- 
national House,” a large square hat box 
fitted up in four rooms and furnished 
with things made by the children of the 
Orient, about whom they studied in 
Please Stand By. In addition there were 
modes of travel in different countries 
shown in miniature, and six very interest- 
ing newspaper sheets, “The Junior 
News,” printed by the boys and girls, 
containing the news of the missionary 
world. The prize was a silver jinrikisha 
brought by Miss Cranska. 

A most interesting notebook on the 
‘‘Upward Climb” was sent by the 
Crusaders of the Berean Mission at 
Phoenix, Arizona. The White Cross 
prize was awarded to the Crusaders of 


First Church, Council Bluffs, Iowa. It 
was very neatly done and carefully 
mounted. There were dolls, doll beds, 
wooden toys and book-ends, and these 
are to be sent to one of the missions in 
Detroit. Another exhibit which was 
greatly appreciated came from the Hopi 
Indian Crusaders of Polacco, Arizona. 
It was pottery bowls and placques with 
the Indian symbols of rain, lightning, 
sun and water forming the decorations. 

The Herald prize which was brought 
by Miss Cranska was given to the 
Heralds of First Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., for a moving picture of Kin Chan 
and the Crab. This was made by two 
scrolls supported one above the other on 
a wooden frame and cut out pictures, and 
pictures colored with crayons showing 
the activities of Kin Chan, were pasted 
on the long strip of paper which was 
rolled and unrolled as the story pro- 
gressed. This prize was a Chinese doll. 

The Jewel Band prize was a bullock 
cart from India, and was awarded to the 
Jewels of Long Beach, California, for 
crayon-colored pictures illustrating “Just 
Like You.” Miss Cranska awarded the 
prizes. 

When she visited the Zenrin Kinder- 
garten in Japan she told the children 
there of our C. W. C. children, and that 
she hoped the Japanese children would 
always love them and let nothing break 
the friendship between them. It was 
easy to imagine how the children re- 
sponded to her love; and they took the 
beautiful doll they were playing with and 
asked her to give it to the children in the 
C. W. C. here with their love. It was 
decided that the doll should be a travel- 
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Ing messenger of love and good will, and 
should go first to South Pacific District, 
as they had made gains over last year in 
every part of the work reported. 


The Morning Session 
REPORTED BY KATE LOUISE HALE 


The Second Annual Meeting of the 
Children’s World Crusade was _ held 
Friday, June 15, at 9:30 a.m., at the 
First Baptist Church in Detroit. Our 
national leader, Miss Mary L. Noble, 
presided. Mrs. Edwin S. Osgood lead the 
devotions, the topic being ‘‘The Feeding 
of the Multitude.” She brought out the 
significance of the part played by the 
little boy who brought the loaves and 
fishes to Christ. The rest of the meeting 
was devoted to the discussion of specific 
C. W. C. problems. 

The problem of time was one of the 
first to be discussed. There were four 
suggestions as to when and how frequent 
the C. W. C. meetings should be. (1) 
That study meetings should be held once 
a week, on a week day, for six weeks in 
the fall and six in the spring. The ideal 
way would be to have the fall meetings 
start in October and go through the 
middle of November; and the spring 
meetings start the first of March. 
December, January and February would 
then be devoted to C. W. C. activities, 
reading points, honor points and hand- 
work. It seemed to be the general 
opinion that more could be accomplished 
by this plan than by the old way where 
a month’s time elapsed between each 
meeting. (2) That of having the meetings 
every Sunday morning throughout the 
year. The First Baptist Church of 
Rochester was given as an illustration. 
There they have the children a half hour 
in church for family worship; the next 
hour, from 11:00 to 12:00, the children 
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go to their Crusade meeting; and from 
12:00 to 1:00 they have their regular 
Sunday school and Bible study work. 
Groups holding their Crusade meetings 
on Sunday should do their White Cross 
work once a month, on some week day. 
(3) That Crusade meetings be held 
during Junior church, once a month. 
The White Cross work could be done 
once a month on some weekday. (4) That 
a C. W. C. program be put on during the 
Sunday school time. This program would 
be confined to the opening exercise time 
and the regular Sunday school lesson 
time would not be disturbed. 

The problem of gifts from the children 
was also discussed. The fact was brought 
out forcefully that the money gifts of the 
children were proportionate to the in- 
terest which they had in the study and 
facts of the C. W. C. work. The con- 
tainer for next year has not been decided 
on. 

The problem of activities brought 
many suggestions. Miss Dunham of 
Ohio told of an experiment which she 
had worked out with her Crusaders. They 
have a missionary corner of their own 
in the Sunday school room and they are 
at liberty to fix it any way they choose. 
Among the attractions of this corner is a 
sand table in which the children build 
many of their exhibits. They also have 
a book-table on which they keep their 
missionary books and a curio cabinet. It 
was stated that the special home interest 
would be Kodiak and the special foreign 
interest some children’s work in Africa. 

The reading contest was also discussed. 
This year the Crusaders are to have the 
same point system for their reading con- 
test that the women have. Miss Noble 
told of the necessity of keeping an 
accurate account of all the books read by 
the children. A librarian is a great help 
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in this activity. It was agreed that 
children who re-read books on the 
library list may be given credit for such 
reading in succeeding years. Also books 
approved by the Leader as missionary 
books of junior grade may be credited 
even if not listed in the traveling library 
list. Except for the change in the points 
of the reading contest the honor points 
are to remain the same. 

In regard to the special memory 
assignment, it has been decided to have 
the assignment arranged for three years 
so that it will be permanent. The 
recommendation was that in addition to 
the splendid Bible passage and hymn, 
we have one year a poem, and quizzes the 
other two years. 

Miss Noble advised us to add a 
graduation day to our activities. She 
told us of the graduation ceremony 
which has been printed and the new 
certificates of promotion. The Jewels 
graduate into the Herald Band, the 
Heralds into the Crusade Company, and 
the Crusaders into the Royal Ambassador 
and World Wide Guild. 

There were several general suggestions 
made, such as the advantage of having a 
room for the meeting with which the 
children were familiar, and one with 
attractive and appropriate decorations; 
also that the parents and the church 
should be interested and should co- 
operate in this work. All of us who are 
doing this Crusade work are advised to 
keep our eyes and ears open for any 
information about Alaska or Africa, be- 
cause these’ are the two topics which the 
Crusaders will study this next year. 


Afternoon Session 
BY MILDRED DAVIDSON 


The afternoon discussion period was 
largely a consideration of our study 
books and helps for this year. With such 
an abundance of material Leaders will 
surely have to ‘‘choose.”” First, we must 
choose pictures from every source, news- 
papers, magazines, and even a hopeless 
tin can becomes an asset. Second, we 
must choose the type of handwork, and 
we suggested the choice of educational 


_handwork. We gazed upon and longed 


to make the African Picture Map. And 
if funds are low, there is the small map of 
Africa, costing a mere two cents, but 
behold a few pictures of African people, 
products and industries transform it into 
a miniature picture map. 

Choosing note-book. First, there was 
a group note-book on Africa with a 
section on animals, others on African 
products, African children, African mis- 
sions, our gifts—the whole in the form of 
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a traveler’s log. Or if we chose the 
individual notebook, the leaflets of the 
foreign societies furnished us pictures,-as 
well as the African picture sheet. Our 
text, ‘In the African Bush,” was the 
guide in making this note-book. 

Then there was Alaska, with a note- 
book that looks like a window, “Our 
Window Into Alaska.” If you make one 
as suggested in “‘Windows Into Alaska” 
be sure to include an Alaskan mission 
section showing our children at Kodiak. 
That is a very happy window. 

Choosing time-tables, we might say, 
but an Alaskan steamship folder became 
magic to us and produced ships, totem 
poles, lettering, Alaskan scenes, and maps 
to brighten and enlighten our book on 
‘Under the North Star.” 

The special guests of the afternoon 
were the children from the Second 
Baptist Church of Detroit. A quartet of 
kindergarten boys and girls, a duet, and 
a solo, each so splendid and happy that 
some Guild girls left their conference to 
hear the C. W. C. sing. . 

Another feature in our session was 
Mrs. Osgood’s description of the in- 
stallation service she uses in her company, 
in which she develops the word “Light”’ 
in installing the boys and girls. We loved 
her idea and hope she may tell us just 
how to do it later on. We Crusaders do 
feel that we have a big responsibility as 
officers, and it helps us to remember 
when we have such a beautiful service. 


The Banquet 


The C. W. C. part in the Banquet was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. Billy Allen, 
aged eleven, introduced six children 
dressed i1 the costumes brought from 
the Orient by Miss Davidson. He spoke 
of the interest Crusaders had in other 
children, and he was a model conductor, 
clear, self-possessed and interesting. Each 
child told in a sentence or two something 
about the mission work in the country 
represented. 

Jessie May Weekly, ten years old, a 
Crusader from the Second Negro Baptist 
Church, sang very sweetly “‘Give of Your 
Best to the Master.” The hymn was 
written by Dr. Grose, who was present 
and was happy as we all were to have 
this particular hymn selected. 

We were proud of our children. Miss 
Cranska spoke to them, telling them the 
story of how the doll Kobe San was sent 
by the children of Zenrin kindergarten to 
the children of the C. W. C. with their 
love and thanks for the missionaries who 
told them of the love of Jesus. The new 
C. W. C. song sheets were used for the 
first time at this banquet. 





Missions welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 
school or in the C. W. C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 
by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 


ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. 
Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ceive Honorable Mention. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: 


(Pictures must reach us by August 20) 


The next best pictures will re- 








WITHOUT PERMISSION 


Miss Davidson wrote the following 
with no thought of it getting into print. 
Didn’t they have a good time? 

“Yesterday was C. W. C. Day at our 
church (Garfield Park, Chicago), and I 
thought you might be interested in what 
they did. The children were the guests 
of the women of the church for luncheon. 
They had their own cheer leader and sang 
and cheered during the luncheon. 

Immediately after lunch they had an 
exhibit of their handwork for the year, 
and the Crusaders themselves explained 
the exhibits to the women. The best of 
the handwork will go to the Convention. 
They do some rather nice notebook work. 
The Heralds and Crusaders together 
conducted the devotional period, and 
gave ‘Alice’s House Warming.’ They 
were so cute and did it all so well that I 
was very proud of them. We had hoped 
to take a picture for Missions but it 


May Prize Winners 


Grace Hemmingway, age 10, of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., wins first group prize for the 
May picture, and Thomas MacArthur, 
age 11, of Los Angeles, Calif., is the prize 
winner in the second group. On the 
Honorable Mention List are: Mildred 
Reem, Lemone, Pa.; Barbara Phair, East 
Orange, N. J.; Jane Woodbury, Nashua, 
N. H.; Agnes Epperson, Gardner, Kan- 
sas; Carol Emma Curtis, Towaco, N. J.; 
Margaret Lingberg, Clarke, Neb.; and 
Elinor Goldstein, Fairbury, Neb.; 








rained and we were dreadfully dis- 
appointed. 

The programs were mimeographed on 
three sheets (41% x 6 inches) clipped 
together at the top. The upper corners 
were folded back and windows and doors 
were drawn on the cover resembling the 
facade of a house. ‘House of Friend- 
ship’ was above the door.” 
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Early Morning Prayer 


‘“*CONSECRATION: CONVICTION OF THE 
NEED AND WORTH-WHILENESS OF 
Our Work.” 


Lift up your eyes, and look on the 
fields; for they are white already to the 
harvest. John 4:35. 

There are millions of nominal 
Christians. The state of the majority is 
unspeakably awful, having a form of 
godliness but denying the power there- 
of. 2 Timothy 3:5. Plead for these 
people; plead God’s promises. 

Give: thanks to God for the self- 
supporting churches on mission fields; 
for the trained leaders; for capable 
preachers; for ‘‘college presidents”; and 
the large number of influential native 
workers, whose splendid stewardship 
enables our ‘‘sent”’ ones to pass on to 
the ‘large areas unevangelized that are 
the sole responsibility of Northern 
Baptists.”’ 

Intercede much for the solitary worker, 
till God gives you life for them. Colos- 
sians 1:29. The Church and the world 
need nothing so much as a mighty spirit 
of intercession to bring down the power 
of God on earth. Pray for the descent 
from heaven of the Spirit of intercession 
for a great prayer revival. 

With every prayer, pray that God’s 
people may know how wholly they 
belong to Him. Consecration: That ye 
may stand perfect and complete in all 
the will of God. Colossians 4-12. 


What of the Future? 


What will the women delegates to the 
Northern Baptist Convention say when 
they get back to their homes and 
churches? What they will do is even 
more important. Will it be possible for 
them to return home the same women 
they were when they left? 


World Redemption through Christ, the 
Convention motto, has been burned into 
the minds and hearts of all delegates. 
““Woman’s Share in Redemptive Service” 
was brought out plainly by missionaries 
of the Home and Foreign Societies. 
Practical methods for women to use in 
their local church organizations, whereby 
their ‘‘redemptive service” may be 
enlarged through securing the interest of 
every Baptist woman, were given in the 
joint meeting of the two Woman’s 


Boards on June 14th. Nearly two hundred 
women were present. They listened with 
real interest as the seven departments of 
union work were presented. Each Secre- 
tary spoke of her particular task, thus 
presenting in the short time allowed the 
claims and plans of Missionary Educa- 
tion, World Wide Guild, Children’s 
World Crusade, Civics, College Counselor 
and Denominational Promotional work. 
Surely something ought to happen for the 
advancement of our missionary task after 
such a Convention, with its soul search- 
ing messages. 


Woman’s State Officers’ Conference 
By Lyp1a G. Lemon, Secretary 


The fifth annual gathering of the 
Woman’s State Officers’ Conference met 
in- Woodward Avenue Baptist Church, 
Friday, June 15th. Two hundred and 
forty-nine women lunched together and 
a unique program developed into a very 
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worth while afternoon. Under the topic 
“Our Ship of State,” our National 
Officers gave us inspiration and in- 
centive for the year before us. Mrs. 
Coleman said she thought it necessary 
for the good of the work that workers 
commune often together, exchanging 
ideas and plans, which should result in 
knowledge, sympathy and action. 

Mrs. Goodman, saying ‘Man the 
boat,” called our attention to “Where 
to go” and ‘How to go.” She told of 
the Christian Woman’s Exchange in 
South China, where one-tenth of all 
profits are set aside for the Lord’s work. 
She also spoke of the Burmese women 
reaching out to Assam, and gave us her 
vision of a fleet of ‘“‘sailing boats” 
(women’s missionary organizations) 
reaching around the world, sailing on 
and on, in the interest of soul saving. 

Miss Ina E. Burton urged the following 
of our Standard Promotional Program, 
stressing the use of the clock poster in 
every church, that the women might 
know the standing of churches in their 
benevolent giving. She urged the women 
to have the definite aim of ‘‘This One 
Thing I Do” for God, concentration 
upon our task, through prayer life, every 
member enlistment, steadfastness in 
service, and comradeship with God. 

Miss Brimson, representing the Baptist 
Missionary Training School, pleaded for 
girls,—girls of first quality and finest 
type of Christianity, who are willing to 
give their lives in service for Christ. She 
urged the mothers to inspire their 
daughters and other young women of 
our churches with the idea that there is 
nothing more beautiful in life than to 
serve Christ with a full life. 

Our new department of Civics was 
introduced by Mrs. C. H. Parkes and 
all were urged to be prayerful and help- 
ful in making this a righteous world; to 
vote right and to interest other women 
to do the same. 

Departmental leaders took up ‘The 
Chart” and all phases of Woman’s Work 
were discussed with an interchange of 
ideas and plans that should increase the 
efficiency in all departments. The special 
needs stressed were more workers, more 
funds, and a more personal touch in all 
our work; also the placing of missionary 
activities on the highest plane of Christian 
service. The meeting adjourned at 5:30, 
to meet at the Women’s City Club for 
breakfast, on Tuesday, June 1oth, at 
which time Mrs. Frank M. Newcomb, of 
Pennsylvania, was elected Chairman of 
the Conference for two years. At this 
meeting 24 women were present, repre- 
senting 12 states. 
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Women’s Team Work in Oregon 


BY MRS. LEE R. MARVIN 
(The story of a new and most effective type of promotional visitation., 


DSSTANCES here in this northwest- 

ern country are so great that it is 
impossible to bring a sufficient number of 
women into the state convention to carry 
back to all the outlying districts the plans 
of our work from time to time. Feeling 
that the personal touch is the method 
that brings about results, it was voted 
at the state meeting of the Oregon State 
Missionary Society, held at Portland last 
July, that a team of women representing 
the various phases of our state work be 
sent out into the state. Accordingly, on 
October 22, six of our state workers left 
Portland for the purpose of visiting as 
many associations as possible, and of 
bringing to the women of those associa- 
tions a better understanding of the work 
as carried on by our several departments. 
The party included Mrs. R. E. Close, 
state secretary director, Mrs. W. E. 
Scotton, state White Cross director, Mrs. 
G. W. Alexander, state reading-contest 
secretary, Mrs. H. M. Sherwood, chair- 
man of the Golden Opportunity cam- 
paign, Mrs. Lee R. Marvin, state presi- 
dent, and Darwin Marwin (our chauffeur), 
state president of the B. Y. P. U. 

Our first stop after traveling 139 miles 
was at Grass Valley (Rev. E. C. Cofer, 
pastor), where we spent Sunday attending 
the regular services of the church and 
held an afternoon meeting with the 
women. Mr. Marvin conducted the 
young people’s meeting in the evening. 

The following morning at 7:00 we 
started for Baker, a distance of 255 miles, 
and arrived there in time greatly to 
enjoy a banquet at one of the hotels of 
Baker at 6:00 p.m. Mrs. W. P. Mc- 
Adory, associational-secretary of the 
Grande Ronde association, sponsored 
this banquet, to which she had invited 
representative women from each church 
in the association. 

On Tuesday, at an all day meeting 
held in the Baker church (Rev. A. P. 
Rossier, pastor), there were representa- 
tives from Ontario, Haines, Cove and La 
Grande. Four women and the pastor 
(Rev. A. O. Broyles) drove 86 miles from 
Ontario to attend, and twenty women 
and their pastor (Rev J. E. Bordner) 
52 miles from La Grande. 

Wednesday morning the party drove 
52 miles to La Grande, and were delight- 
fully entertained for luncheon at the 
home of Mrs. W. P. McAdory, after 
which about twenty of the La Grande 
women and their pastor came in and two 


hours were spent in conference. At 4:00 
we left La Grande and drove 57 miles to 
Pendleton. After crossing the summit 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, an altitude 
of 4335 feet, we were forced to travel 
under great difficulties. For many miles 
the fog was so dense we were scarcely 
able to move at times. At Pendleton 
(Rev. W. H. Robbins, pastor), an all day 
meeting was held with representatives 
from Helix and Athena in attendance. 
Friday forenoon was spent on the road 
between Pendleton and The Dalles, a 
distance of 140 miles. On arriving at 
The Dalles (Rev. A. B. Waltz, pastor), 
we held an afternoon meeting at which 
Hood River was also represented. 

Saturday morning at 7:00 found us on 
the road again with a distance of 146 
miles to be covered in order to reach 
Prineville for an afternoon meeting. This 
day and the first day of our journey were 
the only two days when we did not travel 
in the rain, and how we did appreciate 
God’s sunshine as we traveled over that 
Tygh Valley road from The Dalles to 
Prineville, with the wonderful snow 
capped peaks of the Cascade range to the 
west of us. At Prineville (Rev. S. L. 
Boyce, pastor) we held our last meeting 
on Saturday afternoon. The Redmond 
church was also represented at this 
meeting. 

At this series of meetings Mrs. W. E. 
Scotton very ably presented the work of 
the White Cross department, a phase of 
the work which appeals to every woman. 
Great interest was aroused along this line. 
Mrs. Alexander was very much alive to 
her subject, the reading contest, and we 
are confident that the women in the 
churches visited will do more missionary 
as well as Bible reading this year than 
ever before. Mrs. Sherwood received a 
hearty response to her plea that each 
church accept the portion of the Golden 
Opportunity Fund allotted them. Out 
of the fourteen churches with which we 
came in contact eleven accepted their 
quotas, and some have already paid in 
full. The devotionals at each service 
were conducted by the president. The 
aim was realized to have a deeply spiritual 
atmosphere maintained. 

Mrs. Close is the one who so ably and 
uncomplainingly conducted all the tire- 
some detail work necessary to arrange 
these meetings, which she conducted. 
To her untiring efforts and to the cordial 
hospitality of the pastors and churches 
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participating much of the success of the 
undertaking is due. A number of the 
churches visited had arranged a pot-luck 
lunch to be served at the church, bringing 
about delightful hours of social fellowship 
together. Wherever possible Mr. Marvin 
spoke to the young people and also urged 
the older members to aid the young 
people in their work. This part of the 
meetings we believe will also bear fruit. 
This trip was undertaken only after 
much prayer, and it was the Lord’s hand 
that brought it to a successful close. 


Only after such a trip as this can one 
appreciate how we women of the West 
are handicapped by the great distances 
between points. In one instance we were 
told of one of the good women who rode 
through the mountains for 17 miles on 
horseback in response to the call of her 
associational secretary to come to a 
meeting, that she might take back to her 
local church the plans for the Golden 
Opportunity. 

On Sunday, the 3oth, the party 
returned to Portland via the McKenzie 
Pass, where we reached an altitude of 
5280 ft. and traveled for 20 miles through 
snow over the mountain. We had been 
gone from home nine days, had come in 
contact with the women of fourteen 
churches representing four different asso- 
ciations, and had traveled 1160 miles. 


News from Poland 


Whenever I read Missrons I notice 
how missionaries from time to time 
report about the success of their work. 
Therefore I would like in this short par- 
agraph to give a report of my mission 
work in the city of Levow (Lemberg), 
Galicia, Poland. In 1923 I had met Dr. 
J. H. Franklin in Warsaw and soon after 
I went to Levow where I have had to 
face all kinds of opposition, expecially 
with the authorities of the city, but with 
the help of God I surmounted all the 
hindrance. Since that time I have bap- 
tized in the city of Levow 59 persons and 
in the province 27 persons. Notwith- 
standing all anti-Baptist opposition the 
work of our church goes on. 

Since January, 1927, our church has 
been recognized by the government. 
Therefore the storm of persecution by 
the police of the city is over. Now the 
sun of liberty begins to shine. There is 
a great opportunity to win the souls for 
Jesus Christ, but we lack a good hall in 
which to hold our services. In Levow 
our hall cannot hold more than 35 persons. 
Just think how hard it is to work in such 
a small hall in the city where there are 
more then 300,000 people—A. Czaplik. 
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SERIES FOR 1928 _ MISSIONS’ PUZZLE PAGE Numer 7. 
Each of the puzzles indicates what it 
enasnente.. Somewhere art sr yc tp i Z a4 J 
ound the answer to each of the puzzles. 4 
Can you guess them? Take the word ; b Benign Remove one 
Prizes will be given, as follows, for the HORIZON (; letter From 
Substitute AS CLAUSE 


year 1928, January to December: 


First Prize—One worth while book (our 
' choice) for correct answers to the 96 puz- 
zles in the eleven issues of 1928. 


Second Prize—A subscription to MiIs- 
sions for correct answers to four puzzles 
in each issue. Missions will be sent to 
any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle De- 
partment, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Answers reaching us later than August 
20th will not receive credit. 


Answers to June Puzzles 


1. Price 4. Latta 
2. Roberts 5. Higgins 
3. Kittlitz 6. Strait 


for two:of its 
letters. then 
double a letter 
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3 letters from 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CoNDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
Granville, Ohio 











The Awakening of Mrs. Indifference 


The following outline (slightly varied) 
is the skeleton of a very worthful dra- 
matic sketch furnished by Mrs. Alice J. 
Bostick of Rochester, Pa., and may be 
given with no ensemble rehearsal if nat- 
ural dialog and down-to-date material 
are supplied by local talent such as is 
available in any average missionary or- 
ganization. The informational matter 
should not be recited in a block, but 
broken up by natural remarks here and 
there by Mrs. Indifference. 

Scene: Living room with magazines, 
unanswered correspondence, etc. 

Time: After evening meal when, with 
husband gone to his club and children 
to a movie of whose nature she knows 
nothing, Mrs. Indifference enters and sits 
down in an easy chair exhausted after a 
day of expensive shopping, society 
events, etc. The phone rings and the 
ensuing conversation reveals that she is 
being reminded that it is her turn to en- 


tertain the Bridge Club, of which she is 
said to be a regular ‘‘shark,” with brains 
working overtime. She plans her enter- 
tainment aloud, after hanging up receiv- 
er, then turns impatiently to unanswered 
correspondence, including things per- 
taining to church affairs—the coming 
missionary meeting, “church night,” etc. 
—incorporating whatever is uppermost in 
the local church where this is to be given. 
Turning with irritation to a trashy mag- 
azine, she begins with evident relish a 
story such as ‘‘The Flame of Love,” but 
presently lays her head back and falls 
asleep. When Conscience enters and be- 
gins speaking, she opens her eyes but is 
still supposed to be asleep. 

Conscience—My dear Mrs. Indiffer- 
ence, I am your conscience. 

Mrs. I.—My conscience! I thought I 
had put you where you could not make 
me uncomfortable. 

C.—Yes, you put me out of the way 
until I had no part in your conscious self. 
But now that consciousness is in abey- 


ance, your sub-conscious mind is still 
active, so I have chosen this time to as- 
sert myself. I shall bring before you 
several characters who will speak to you 
with a frankness impossible in real life. 
You, too, may be inclined to answer them 


| in accordance with your higher self, not 


according to the rules of conventional 
society. First, allow me to introduce the 
Spirit of Stewardship. 

Mrs. I.—What an odd name! I really 
don’t know what it signifies. (Here in- 
troduce strong talk—interspersed with 
remarks from Mrs. Indifference—based 
upon material in numerous free leaflets 
on Stewardship. Speaker disappears.) 

C.—You may be relieved to get rid of 
Stewardship, but there are others to fol- 
low. Here comes a returned missionary, 
heart-broken over the condition of the 
work she has just left. 

(Missionary gives talk on the growing 
needs, the crucial present, the frequent 
call for retrenchment instead of the en- 
largement for which all fields cry out— 
for which see Missions, denominational 
papers and leaflets. She shows a ribbon 
representative of the money given an- 
nually for all church purposes, then an- 
other 4o times as long indicating the an- 
nual total for luxuries, including per- 
fumes and cosmetics, and asks which 
total calls for “‘retrenchment.’’) 
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Mrs. I.—But, dear me, don’t lay the 
responsibility all on my shoulders. I’m 
not the whole denomination. 

Missionary—No, but you do represent 
a class that is responsible for this tragedy. 
You cannot escape the condemnation. 
(Retires.) 

Mrs. I.—O well, I think it is more nec- 
essary to look after needs in our own 
country—at least first. 

(Conscience introduces graduate of a 
missionary training school who, as a vol- 
unteer, is anxious to be placed in a home 
field, but has been told to wait because 
the W.A.B.H.M.S. is in desperate need of 
funds for enlargement. Volunteer sadly 
retires.) 

Conscience—Here comes a little old 
lady who will tell her own story. 

Mrs. I.—What terribly old-fashioned 
clothes! Hasn’t she any taste or style? 


(Widow of frontier pastor tells a typi- 
cal story of her husband, an honor stu- 
dent at head of his class, relinquishing 
ambition and devoting his life to minis- 
trations to scattered populations in un- 
churched communities and, when worn 
out, dying, leaving her with no means of 
support unless it comes from the M. & M. 
Benefit Board. Free leaflets.) 

Conscience—I am now introducing 
Mrs. Herbert Goodman, of Chicago, 
President of the W.A.B.F.M.S. 

Mrs. I.—W hat a charming woman and 
how tastefully dressed! Of course in her 
position she has an adequate salary. 

Mrs. G.—My salary, dear friend, comes 
entirely as joy in the work; but that 
work is fraught with grave responsibil- 
ities and cares. How I wish ‘you might 
have gone with my daughter and myself 
last year when I took my second trip 
among the missions of the Orient. 
were gone nearly nine months. (For ac- 
count, see pp. 485-86 of Missions for 
September, 1927.) 

C.—And now here come two women 
from another land, absorbed in their own 
conversation. Listen! 

(Japanese women enter talking earn- 
estly. Missionaries have told them that 
the Christians of America wish to share 


the Good News of the Gospel with the . 


whole world: but the brother of one of 
them has just returned from America 
where he spent two years as servant in a 
California family in which he was well 
paid and well treated; but never once 
had he been invited to their church or 
asked if he knew about Christ. 
family had furnished him with a ticket 
to a football game, and advised him re- 
garding attendance at a typical movie, 
because they said they wished him to get 
an idea of American life and history. 


We © 
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Though having an automobile they did 
not go to church if the day was rainy, 
and on the other hand often went to park 
or seashore on Sunday. The strangest 
thing he saw was their use of a duplex 
envelope, into one side of which they put 
money to send the Gospel to foreign 
countries—“‘even over here to us’”—but 
paid no attention to foreigners in their 
own home. The women agree that surely 
there must be some mistake, then retire.) 

Conscience—But here comes a person 
of a different sort. (Enter an opponent 
of Christianity who laughs over the sit- 
uation in the Christian Church which is 
now attacking itself with the weapons of 
“the rocking chair and the hammer.” 
The hammer is used against its ministers, 
its missions, its movements—such as the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation—its 
members. The World no longer needs 
to exert itself fighting the Church when 
the latter battles within itself, or sits at 
its ease in a rocking chair when enemies 
of Christ have their way. ‘Ah, the bat- 
tle is now a bloodless, silent one, and vic- 
tory is easy, so the enemy is asleep and 
taking life easily.’’) . 

C.—I have kept you under my sway 
almost as long as I can hope to do for this 
time. But one more person—your local 
pastor—is coming before you, then you 
will be free. 

(Pastor enters and dialog ensues in 
which he tells Mrs. Indifference of the 
urgent need for a junior leader, a Sun- 
day school teacher and a leader for dra- 
matics, but she insists that she has no 
brains or ability for such things. Making 
the point that efficiency of the denomi- 
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nation and the success of the whole mis- 
sionary enterprise are dependent upon 
the situation in the local church, the 
pastor goes out.) 

Song by invisible choir, ‘Give of your 
best to the Master.” 

C.—Now I see that you are returning 
to consciousness, and in that realm the 
power I had over you is gone. If my 
visit tonight does not produce results, I 
shall return again if I have strength 
enough. Goodbye. (Exit.) 

(Mrs. Indifference is dazed, upon awak- 
ening, and does not know what to make 
of the whole thing. Just then comes a 
phone call from her pastor urgently ask- 
ing her to undertake the direction of a 
missionary play, and this confirms her 
belief in the validity of what she has been 
through. She eagerly accepts this new 
work as the task nearest at hand with 
which to begin her reformation. Here 
a quick closing is provided by the return 
of the children, who must be put to bed 
with a bit of mothering born of the re- 
newed consecration. Appropriate hidden 
music would furnish an effective finale.) 

Order needed material from your near- 
est literature bureau as listed on inside 
front cover of Missions. 


ww 


Rev. K. Myazaki, head of the National 
Christian Council in Japan, said recently 
“There are fifty thousand villages in 
Japan which have temples, shrines, 
schools and theatres, and which are on 


or near the railroads; but Christianity 


has not yet touched them. We need 
American missionaries in these places. 
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Which College? Which School? OE . 





Denison University 
AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 


President 


AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


came as a birthright to the insti- 
tutions at Granville. The Fathers 
came from New England to found 
a community where religion and 
education should have commanding 
attention. The College for men and 
women, the Conservatory for musi- 
cal training, every department with 
capable professors, afford excellent 
opportunities for a fully rounded 
education. 


For information and catalogues 
address 
SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 
Granville, Ohio. 

















Keystone Academy 
Offers Your Boy 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF STUDY AND CLASS- 
ROOM WORK 


WHOLESOME CHRISTIAN CONTACTS 
att yore FOR CHARACTER — 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Teams in All Sports. 
Gymnasium Classes For Every Boy 
Winter Sportse—Ski ing—-Coasting—Skating. 
The Lure of the HIlls, Woods and Streams. 


® Thorough Preparation for College. 
Graduates Enter Leading Colleges and Univer- 
sities on Certificate. 


FOR INFORMATION AND N AND CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


PRINCIPAL CURTIS E. COE 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY. FACTORYVILLE, PA. 





CARLETON COLLEGE 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


A liberal arts college 

of the first rank. 

Exchange relations with 
Harvard University. 


For Information Write the 


ASSISTANT To tHE PRESIDENT 
106 LEIGHTON HALL 











For assistance in the selection of a 
suitable school for your boy or girl, ad- 
dress the mates Directory, Mrs- 
SIONS, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. State your roblem’ clearly, giv- 
ing us detailed information as to rates 
and location desired, etc. 





Cook Academy 


Fifty-sixth year. Prepares boys for college or 
business careers. Graduates are wo > 
pox mow By colleges. In Finger Lake region 
splendid health record. All bodybuilding 
athletics. Christian influences and training. 
Music advantages. For catalog, address 


The Principal, Box M, Montour Falls, N. Y. 














KEUKA PARK 
Keuka College ‘Niw‘orn 
A home college for women. Registration limited to 240. Expenses 
$550 per year. All courses lead to B. A. or B. S. Fully accredited. 
Located in the “Finger Lakes Region.” 


A. H. NORTON, President 











Colby for Girls 


(Colby Academy) 


Preparatory School and 
Junior College 
Music—Secretarial 
Science—College Prep. 
Strong Faculty 
Christian Influence 


Address: 
H. L. Sawyer, Headmaster 
New London New Hamp, 








PEDDIE 


A Christian College Preparatory 
Boarding School for Boys. 350 
boys from 30 states and 5 foreign 
countries. Graduates in 26 col- 
leges. Nine miles from Princeton. 
Summer Session July 16 to Sept. 
1. 63rd year opens Sept. 18, 1928. 
Special rates to clergymen and 
missionaries. 

Catalogue and booklets on request. 

R. W. SWETLAND, LL. D. 
Head Master 
Hightstown - - New Jersey 





Can You Answer These Bible 
Questions? 


1. How many songs did Solomon 
write? 

2. Who in Europe was the first to be- 
come a Christian? 

3. How many years did the Israelites 
spend in the wilderness? 

4. When did Paul spend three years 
in Arabia? 

5. What is the Bible’s shortest Book? 

6. What disciple was chosen to take 
the place of Judas? 

7. Where in the Bible is the fullest 
account of heaven? 

8. What town did Christ make his 
headquarters during his public ministry? 

9. Of whom is it said that they had all 
things in common? 

10. Who was appointed spokesman for 
Moses? 





Sioux Falls College 


SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 
J. A. Cooper, Pres. 
A Christian college emphasizing 
character building 
A four-year college course 
A two-year normal course 
Diploma course in music 
$100,000 Residence Hall for girls now 
building 
Enlarged program for 1928 
Write to the Registrar 











University of Redlands 
Redlands, California 


Accredited by Association 
of American Universities. 
Standard Equipment. Christian Ideals. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES and TRAINING SCHOOLS 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY The Newton 


Seuitinedius tilda: Sen aiaeninds olinteinn. Theologi cal 
Institution 


Seminary’s relations to University of Pennsylvania warrant offer of the following 
(A School for leaders founded in 
1825) 








“oS courses: 
I. Resident Course for Preachers and Pastors. 


II. Resident Course with special emphasis on Religious 
Service. Seminary degree of B. D., University degree of A. M 


III. Resident Training for Advanced Scholarship. Graduate Course. 
degree of Th. M., University degree of Ph. D. : 
Address,MILTON G. EVANS, President, Chester, Pa. 
Correspondence Department for Ministers and Christian Workers. Faculty Certifi- 
— cate. Total expense about $10 a year. 


Address RITTENHOUSE NEISSER, Director, Chester, Pa. 


Seminary degree of B. A. or Diploma. 
Education and _ Social 


Seminary 


Courses leading to B.D. and 
S.T.M. Degrees. Special pro- 


vision for Post-Graduates 











Courses in Religious 


KANSAS CITY BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY Education for Women 


SEMINARY HEIGHTS, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Central School of the Continent | = format fon, address 


Everett C. Herrick, President 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


AIMS 
That men shall go to their ministry loyal to the Bible as the Word of God, to Jesus the Son of 
God, and to the New Testament Church. 
DEPARTMENTS THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
Trains men for a New Testament ministry in a modern age. 
Leaders in Religious Education, Bible teachers, Missionaries. 
Courses comprehensive and thorough, leading to the degree of Th.B. and B.D. 
Seven capable and experienced teachers. ? 
MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Trains women for missionary fields, Leaders in Week Day Schools of Religion, etc. 
Pastors’ Assistants, Offers exceptional opportunity for ministers’ wives. 
Six experienced and capable teachers. 
COsTS 


Tuition free. 


-= 











THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement 
work, etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual 
growth of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President. 


Expenses low. Many opportunities for student pastors. 
Fall term begins Sept. 24, 1928. For information write 
LYMAN M. DENTON, M.A., Th.D., D.D., President 




















BETHEL INSTITUTE 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Trains for Leadership in Church 
and Kingdom Service 
Faculty of 18 Enrollment 328 


SEMINARY—Kar! J. Karlson, Dean. Offers three 
jeer course leading up to degrees B. D., and 

B. Also om two years’ course leading to 
the d ; ares students for 
bilingual work. 


ACADEMY—A. J. Wingblade, gy Courses: 

a and Seminary Preparatory, Music, Public 

ing. Two years’ Bible courses offered in 

A Strong religious and 
missionary spirit. 


Bible and Missionary Training — Two Years 
A School with a Pu which makes In- 
vestments of Life and Money worth while. 


Write for catalog, and send gifts to 
@. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn. 














The New Banza Manteke Station 


By Mr. AND Mrs. F. G. LEASURE 


We are back in our beloved Africa 
again! The mainland came into view 
the afternoon of August 14th. Our first 
sight of the low-lying coastline, dense 
with palm trees shimmering in the trop- 
ical heat, filled our hearts with strange, 
conflicting emotions. A feeling of long- 
ing, yet dread, came over us—longing for 
work to be done there, dread for what 
may be done to one there. The tropics 
are unfathomable. This is a mysterious, 
a yearning land, a land of bright sunlight 
and damp dark forests, of joyous laughter 
and terrors unnameable. We longed to 
come here, yet dreaded to come. 

Boma, our first stop, and Matadi, 





Rochester 
Theological Seminary 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


A Standard Seminary, training 

college graduates for denomi- 

national leadership throughout 
the World. 


Write for catalogue 
G. B. EWELL, Registrar 











where we landed, are two beautiful little 
tropical towns. These white and pink 
cities of five or six thousand inhabitants 
are scattered along the shore and up the 
sloping hillsides of the Congo Valley. 
Sunrise on these bare but beautiful hill- 
tops is a splash of color—mauve, pink, 
purple, all in one. 

We spent two very happy and full 
weeks in our new fields of work studying 
conditions and getting the foundations 
of the Kikongo language. We were very 
fortunate in having sufficient time before 
the yearly conference to make a tour of 
the other mission stations, gathering in- 
formation and inspiration for our new 
work. 

Now that Conference is now over and 
traveling at an end, our work has begun. 


It is to be our privilege to build the station 
at the new Banza Manteke site. The mis- 
sion work in this district is the oldest in 
the Belgian Congo. Its fiftieth anniver- 
sary is to be celebrated at the Jubilee 
Conference which is to be held this year. 
This vast territory, which was formerly 
directed from three mission stations, 
must eventually be supervised from this 
center. Many consecrated lives and 
years of unselfish service have built up a 
work of far-reaching influence upon the 
lives of the people of this field. Africa is 
a land of opportunity and nowhere is 
this truer than in this large district. 

Other members of the mission staff 
have already accomplished a great deal 
in making a survey of the land, mapping 
out building sites, constructing temporary 
buildings, gathering materials, and plant- 
ing trees and gardens. 

The grounds are splendidly situated on 
top of a hill, which forms a small plateau, 
reached by all the cooling breezes so 
essential to health and comfort in this 
trying climate. The agricultural pos- 
sibilities are excellent. 

During the dry season months we 
were able to visit only a little more 
than half of our native villages. Since 
the first of the year there have been 323 
baptisms, about two-thirds of which 
have occurred during the special meetings 

(Continued on page 448) 
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Dear Friends: 


which are sure. 


several names. 





Unfailing Income in Old Age 


The Lord is leading us gently. We are living in Beulah Land 
and may soon be called to pass over—nearly 89. Our annuity pay- 
ments are our income and the interest has never failed us—always 
prompt and the only investment we have outside the promises 


We always recommend the annuity plan and I think have secured 

We have four good children who help us. 

God bless our dear Societies and all connected with them. 
Sincerely, 


The above letter was received by The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society from two of its satisfied annuitants. 

Many annuitants have been so well satisfied with this method of 
investing to advance the work of the Kingdom, that they have 
returned again and again with additional contributions representing 
savings which might have been otherwise invested. 

For annuity, booklet, sample contract, and survivorship rate 
tables and legacies, kindly address: 

Secretary Charles L. White, 
23 East 26th St., New York City. 


L. M. & A. T. W. 








(Continued from page 447) 
in connection with our itinerations. Each 
year the thank-offerings at these Ma- 
tondo meetings have greatly increased 
over those ‘of previous years. 

A day school has been located here for 
some time; a boarding school of about 
fifty youths was commenced during the 
past year under the able supervision of 
a Kimpese graduate; and well-trained 
workmen and their families have been 
living here for some months preparing 
lumber and making bricks. This founda- 
tion of education and Christian training 
should mean much in the future devel- 
opment of the work. 

A model African village is situated only 
two miles from the school site. This 
village of Bete is the cleanest African 
village we have ever seen in our travels 
in Africa. The oblong compound, about 
which the houses are built, is swept 
spotlessly clean, the light clay soil shining 
in the tropical sun; the thatched bamboo 
houses are well made, their entrances neat 
and their interiors well kept. Surely such 
an orderly, clean people have a remark- 
able foundation upon which may be 
built strong Christian character. 

These are the people to whom we have 
come, hoping to do our part in training 
thrifty, hard-working Christian leaders— 
leaders strong enough in efficient work- 
*manship, clean living, and strength of 
character to go forth and reach the 
masses of their own people. 

















Across the Hpimaw Pass 
BY REV. G. J. GEIS 


We made a good beginning on New 
Year’s Day, when four boys and three 
girls from our school followed the Lord 
in baptism. Soon afterward I left home 
to visit the churches and confer with the 
workers in the northeast corner of my 
extensive field. I passed along this way 
for the first time just 14 years ago on my 
return from China, where I had visited 
the Lisus. I returned to Burma via the 
13,000 feet high Hpimaw Pass, which was 
then covered with deep snow. 

All along the bridle path, 150 miles to 
Myitkyina, I saw many villages, some 
quite large, but in none of them was there 
a single person, so far as I knew, who was 
a follower of the Lord Jesus. How my 
heart went out in prayer for these people 
for whom the Lord Jesus had died! And 
how wonderfully God is answering those 
prayers. I have now been out 11 days. 
In that time I have visited 5 Christian 
villages, some still quite small, others 
numbering as many as 25 families. I have 
slept in three chapels and will sleep in the 
fourth tonight. When I came this way 
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in 1914, we had to walk 10 miles on a 
Sunday morning before any one would 
give or sell us food. Could I enjoy 
Kachin diet and did not mind a host of 
creeping things at night, I could now 
leave my home with only the clothes I 
had on and be entertained by some 
Christian family all the 150 miles from 
Myitkyina to Hpimaw. As it is, I had 
to call a halt to the many gifts that were 
coming in, for each one wanted to show 
how happy he was to have me come to 
his village. Here are some of the gifts: 
chickens, rice, fish, chillies, ginger-root, 
eggs, venison, beef, oranges and vege- 
tables. Think of my hardships! 

I am writing this letter in a chapel 
which also serves as a school building, 
built with pine floor and walls, 44 feet 
long and 22 feet wide, with a grass 
thatch roof. Not one cent of American 
money has gone into this building. I 
slept in as good a one a week ago. What 
has brought about this wonderful change 
in the life of these people? Why do they 
lavish these gifts upon me? Because the 
Lord Jesus, with His saving and changing 
power has come into their lives and they 
receive me as His representative. What 
Christian worker would not be en- 
couraged who lived to see the grace of 
God in the lives of these people as I 
have seen it in the past eleven days? 

Tomorrow we shall have a meeting 
with the workers and leading men of 
this field to talk over the advisability 
of organizing an association of churches, 
for they live too far away from Myitky- 
ina to meet each year with us, and some 
of the needs as well as the problems here 
are quite different from those in the 
plains. Those to whom I have thus far 
spoken heartily welcome the new plan. 

I hope to be home again early in 
February to prepare for our Association, 
which meets on the 23rd of that month. 
I find it very cold up here, 8,000 feet 
high. However, I thank God for per- 
mitting me to see this glorious day and 
the coming of His kingdom in these. 
mountains. 


Answers to the Bible Questions 

1. One thousand and five; 1 Kings 
4:32. 

2. Lydia; Acts 16:14, 15. 

3. Forty; Deut. 1:3.- 

4. Immediately after his conversion. 
Gal. 1:15-18. 

5. 2 John. 

6. Matthias; Acts 1:26. 

7. In the last two chapters of Revela- 


8. Capernaum. 
9. The early Christians; Acts 2:44. 
10. His brother Aaron; Ex. 4:13-16. 

















